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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


R. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anp SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, | 





“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,” 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr, BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


= a’ 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste Rena 

; f ty.—MEDI- 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity 
Processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 








ABSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE SIXTY- FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


AND OF THE TWELFTH INVESTIGATION AND DIVISION OF SURPLUS. 
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RESULTS OF THE PAST YEAR’S BUSINESS. 


AMOUNT PROPOSED FOR ASSURANCE during the Year 1890 (3390 Proposals), . ; : : . 41,802,209 
AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES ACCEPTED during the Year 1890 (3030 Policies), : : : ; ; ; , , . £1,572,248 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS on New Policies during the Year 1890, . ; \ ; ; : ' ; £64,309 
CLAIMS UNDER Po uicikgs during the Year 1890, inclusive of a iis tditic yns, . ; : ; : ; , i ‘ £627,125 
SUBSISTING ASSURANCES at 1sth November 1890, . . 5 ‘ : , ’ ; , : ; : - £21,545,649 
TOTAL ASSETS, : ; ; ; : ‘ : ; ‘ £7,488 624 
ANNUAL REVENUE, : : £991,957 


NEW BUSINESS FOR EACH QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD SINCE 1850. 


Years. Number of Policies. New Sums Assured. Years. Number of Policies. New Sums Assured. i 
1850—1855 4.¢ £2.49 8 187 187 , 318 £6,048, 364 
1955 TOK 4,072 2,515,455 157 abs ) 9,4 193,186 
1860—184< 6.559 3,834,365 1880 11,9 6,714,260 
1865—1870 ),190 5,713,513 1885 1890 13, 481 6,928,895 

RESULTS OF THE VALUATION. 

Tota. Assets OF THE Company at 15th November 1890, as reported by the Committee on the Investigation of the Securities, . ; . £7,488,624 19 : 

Tora LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY as at 15th November 1890, ‘ ; ; ‘ ; : : : : : ; ; , ; 6,908,424 16 1, 


JIRPLUS, . : ; . ; : : : , ; : £580,200 2 9g 
a a nn MERE cee Ee dition to £40, standing at the credit of that Fund), ; : F . ; 40,000 0 oO 
m i SUM AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION, ; ; ; : ; : £540,200 2 9 3 
Which was thus Disposed of : 
DivIDED AMONG THE POLICYHOLDERS, ; . : : : . ; ; é 421 
CARRIED FORWARD TO NExT Ac r 77 
£540,2 2 ¢ 
— aad, 


DIVISION — Fanpages seleaseangs THE POLIOVMNOLOERS. 
The above divisible Ft ZL 421 gives Reversionary Bonus Additions to the amount of £1,014,248. 


EDINBURGH (Head Office)—3 and 5 GEORGE STREET. 


LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., AND 3 PALL MALL East, S.W. DUBLIN—66 Upper SACKVILLE STREET. 
GLASGOW Gor N STREET. WAKEFIELD—Excuance B DIN BIRMINGHAM —41 Cotmore Row. 
MANCHESTER—6r: KING Srreer. LIVERPOOL— 20 WaTeER SrrREE?T. BRISTOL—7 St. StrerHeN STREET. 
NEWCASTLE—NevIiLte Steerer. LEEDS—14 Park Lane. BELFAST—18 Was S ' 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 4h, 48, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
mumeee  . denies THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 


Directors. -_: 
Georce AuLpbjo JamiEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. | Limited 
GeorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. FORMERLY 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. ee 
Joun M. Crasesik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 
James D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
JouN WARRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. CAPITAL SUBSCRII ED, E , 7 r bs ; " 4 2,000,000 O O 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP. SR ee | eee rer eer aa ae 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 2 bile ap "s wae : . 7 sap tirbiatict 


RESERVE Fun in hand ar in e of bel received, 223,000 < °o 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. Reserve Fon, it ‘ 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, ; : : ; ; : . 41574 f ) 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and ny | of Divect 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. : - —_ Board of Directors. ee 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. | AbOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Me wal & Co.). 
The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake SEE aT RC 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC Davip M‘LEAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. PT) Banana Vlabe Meee. David Reaonn. Sank GC 
Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. dh ~scencaneier”<~haengebeseningg—nyscnenndaoer-ter taal 
“ od H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.) 


Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows 
COMPANY, Limited. 44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 


43 ” for Three and Four Years 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. for Five Years and over. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . . « «332,876 latinas pabd talit-vente. Olaideed gald. ow con : 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . - =. - . 66,249 sasecapaptal raged a aa 
RESERVE FUND, . 16,348 MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. a 

11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 


A. H. CAMPB ELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, THE NEW- ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


EDINBURGH 











CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED A } A 00. 
. aren aT AO rAne With | to £ 0 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. ; : abide (jee 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. ( 
} West End Office Co STREET, Lon! 0s 
THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. West End Office—as Cocksrur Sts 
Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. | ii Mia BELL. E bei 
‘ i eg > “ . . Bin ANDREV »9EATSON IE » FUSQ., é advocate. : : ; : 
Baancnes i Vicronts, New Ragen Wate, nae Down scan" | Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
CaPiITAL,. . ee ——— “ BS\ ae er ee se MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 
Paib-uP CAPITAL, — 400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 e “a ea 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. DEPOSITS are received— 
London Branch—18 KinG WittiaM STREET, E.C. For 3 or more years fixed, : at 5 per cent. per annum 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the gence ees : , »» 43 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. vy os o» ; ' ; 4 - oa 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. » 3H ” ; ane oe Ww 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. FexnuRGH Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW QUARE. t 
€ 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, JAZana 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), 
RESERVE FUND, . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. Emive Levitra, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.L.E. Wittiam Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. ROBERT STEWART, Esq. 
foun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. JamMES WHITTALL, Esq. 
: Manager—JouN Howarp GwyTHER. 


= 
£800,000 


Sub-Manager—Cares Lewis. 


Secretary—WiLLIAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THe NATIONAL Ban x ak Eos ie. Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS FORREST. 





Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). 
yer agg Singapore. 
Akya al Kwala Lumpor 
Rangoon. Batavia. 
Penang. Sourabaya. 
Th aipin g- Hong Kong. 
The Corporation grant Dri afts payable at the above Agenci ies and Bran hes, buy 


and receive compe tion Bills of Exchange, issue ‘Lettesof Credit, and undertake 
general Ban king Business in the East 
DEPOSITS of Mc )N EY in sums of £100 an nd upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 
gents in Edin rae - 
M. AN & KIRK, W.S. 


Messrs. HOPE, , 119 Princes Street. 





P 44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,0O0O0O—-ONE MILLION STERLIN( 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND. £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH ANDREW SQUARE. 
eucte. | Major-General F. NEPEAN SmitH, 1o Eton Terrace. 

ihe ( Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Intere eet gaye le Half- 
yearly, on SpectaL TeExKMsS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


17 ST. 
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THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ; “ONE MILLION STERLING. ; 


Head Office—s LotwH v, Bawx Lo» ", EC. 











Chairman—Sir HENRY WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett Parker), 
Rectory H ise, St. Michael's Alley, E.C. 
Vice-Chairman—HENRY Tur »N Nort IN, Esq. (Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton 
& Co.), Westminster, S.W 1 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Manager and Secretary—H. Foster Cute 
CDIRPURGE BOARD. 
Branch 53 GEORGE STREET. 
Chairman—ROBERT STRATHERN, Es , W.S. (Messrs. Strathern & Blair), 12 South 
Charlotte Str Edinburg 
Ti as AITKEN, I , Ma rl } gh S g Co., Leith 
G. T. Batt kK EAR, |} . es ( (M H , Kinnear & 
Beats W.S.), I 
J. H. JAMes Esq. W.S. (M I , Jar x Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
RIcHARD Less, Esq., Town ¢ Ga 6 
Josian Livin I _M ant, I 
Da Ly: I W.s. (M H Lyell, W.S.), Edi gt 
District Secreta» ]. H I Barry, 53 George Street 
inkes THe Rovar Ban FS D 
Glasg B» 76 W Gt E STRE 
Re ent Manage» 1) STEVENSON & M rs 
retar Joun R. Watson, A.LA 
Applicat icles are invite Full particulars of terms and other informa- 
tion may ed at the above Br: h Office 
s Court, We np st Kensingtor 


Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKI SAX E-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER von WAHLSTATT. 


f Director General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, | 
(FERMAN EXHIBITION. 
The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England. 
The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
: of German Industries yet seen in London. 


Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 
SY 
of H.M. THe Emre 


rhe of th 1 Bavariar oft Sovering Bon ent 
Te tom 1 of the ~via Darmstadt Infantry — riment No. 115. 


The Arlt 


EXHIBITION. 


By tal perm 


erger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 


Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, He g, Potsdam, Nii Munich, etc. 
Mag ent I}lumination of the Gar a the Ex \ tent Sam. 4 
_ At 8.3 o p.m., in the Arena, ‘| SERMANIA, ga Li Picture of episodes fi 
the tora itary and C ivi History of the German Em, ire, ( abininn elaborate scenic 
cts with realistic incidents, from ancient times to th > present day. 
particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Papers. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 


selection unique in variety and extent, occu re large warerooms. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 











CASH WITH EEBOOUNS, | or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


g ltona large and libe al scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND Bg cena: egy the selection 
extends t ull six-g se lium to the largest Organ 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER 
renga oc ior 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GAL- 
VANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISE ASES, have 


_PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
vera w for sale, Cham! 


ber size. Prices 





received Testim nials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine Lo 1 Hos] ital s, including 
ver Forty M mbers of the Royal College of Physicians of Londeti. 


The dist: symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
Pi IWER, RHEUM = ge 
“SRILEPSY. ete” ire spee ly ved by 


OF WS ‘| LAR 
AUYSIS, 


SCIATICA, PAR- 
means of 


PULVERM: AC HER'S WORLD-F AMEI GALV ANIC BELTs, 
which convey t lect rect to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and stren ake ning all the nerves and aeiilion, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature wast? and decay. 

Tue LANCET, in speaking LVERM AC HER'S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of 1 galvat t f to observe the very plain 
nd st thtforward manner in which Mr. “+ Aeadeetl iavelen aratus is recommended 





professior 






Sir CHaARLes I kK, Physician to Her Majesty the Qu 1een, ~ PULVER- 
MACHER'S BI Li r'S are very effective in neuralgia al heum affections, and 
I have prescribed tl argelyin my] tice for cher: imilart 7Stiiaimnaaadeanae 4 


« CALVANISM - Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
#194 Regent Street, London, W. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED : , , £,10,000,000 0 Oo 
REVENUE FOR 1890, . ; , £,2,487,838 14 8 


The Funds of the Life Depart ment are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Department, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for obligations under 
the L ife Department. in this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life De partment are kept entirely separate 
Jrom those for the Fire Department, as set forth in the Balance-Sheet. 































































President.—H1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.—H1S GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, KG. 
; . EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

Right Hon. Lorxp NoRTHBOURNE. Right Hon. The EARL oF ABERDEEN. | The Hon. Lorp WELLWoop. 

Right Hon. The Ear or STRATHMORE. Sir MarrHew WHITE RIpDLEy, Bart., M.P. | Right Hon. Lorp Forses. 


Right Hon. Lorp WoLvERTON. 
Chairman of General Court of Directors—Daviv Davipson, Esq. 


EDINBURGH BOARD. 


J. F. Wacker Drummonp, Esq. FREDERICK PITMAN, Esq. Right Hon. The Ear or Evan. 
Davip B. WaucuorE, Esq. | CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL.D. | Sir THOMAS CLARK, Bart. 
Sir JAMEs GARDINER Baikp, Bart. RAcpeH Dunpbas, Esa. CHARLES B. LoGan, Esq 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. | JoHN WHARTON _— Esq. | Cuarces C. Maconocuie, Esq. 
Sir James H. Gipson-Craic, Bart. 
Manager—A. Givuirs SmitnH, F.R.S.E Secretary—PHiit R. D. Ma ACLAGAN Actuary—THOMAS WALLACE. 
Medical Officer —J. Pravrair, M.B., F.R.C.P.E. Solscitors—J. & F. ANDI WS. 1 wditor—JAMES HALDANE, C.A. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


New Life Policies issued in 1890 for. : : ; £2,365,376 
Net Life Premiums, Interest, ete., for 1890 . ’ F , : £725,881 
IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


All Bonuses now vest om Declaration, while in the event of a claim arising under a , The Suicide Clause is al 
participating policy even adie a Declaration of bonus, the usual intermediate | The form of policy has been shortened and simplified 
the contract may be readily ascertained. 


bonus will be paid. 


so that the true meaning of 








The period during which a lapsed policy may be revived is extended to one year, ediately on proof of death and title. 
and the fine payable on revival is much reduced usted to each Aa//-year of age. 

The Surrend er Value of a lapsed policy is now held at the credit of the assured | Minimum Surrender \ alues fixed 
during the extended period of ten years; and during that period the option is | Policy not f = age y error in Py P al Lib vers, unless accompanied by fraud. 
“ttn »f taking a paid-uy policy calculated on very favourable terms. General freedom of policies from restri in Residence, Occupation, and Travel 


NINE- TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 
PAKTICIPATING POLICIEs. 








The Bonus at last division ranged, according to the age of the Policy, from £1, 9s. to dang 19s. 2d. per cent. per Annum « he Original Sum Assured. 
ANNUIT Y BRANCH ANNUITIES. Immediate, Contingent, or Deferred, are granted vourable tern 
Consideration received tor Annuities in 1890, and Interest, : : £2 66,1: 39 





FIRE DEPARTMENT — Property of nearly every deseri — Swati at Home and Al road at the lowest rate of Premium corresponding to the risk. 
Net Fire Premiums, Interest, etc., . £1 495,818 


LOSSES PROMPTLY ‘AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES, BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES. 


CHIEF OFFICES— 
EDINBURGH— -64 PRINCES STREET. | LONDON—6i THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


AUTHOR OF * MEHALAH” /UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 


URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By =" esata >, } PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Enquiry into the 








Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Arminell,’ etc. 3 vols. {[Ready. | : : 
. ; Rey et er, . <tgt ndustrial Conditions of the ch \ , M.A., late Scholar of 
Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘‘ Urith.” ’'- Time } ae ery ite ( i bd (Just Read} 
* Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a strong interest, i to maintain it 
diet Gee Tuan o eetons, aenaer camel  igpmataaianmeet aut (i MRaen ether OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ff 
archaic ty] pes ; and * Urith” contains some of ‘its author's best work in this t espect. ECONOMY, By L. L. Ps . Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon, Extension : 
Its frowa We irls, violent boys, and tyrannous old men are wonderfully vivir There enkeines ae it (pte a Ties ae* . i 
is no placid ity in their natures, and the narrative, as though to suit their wildness, sae A@e a — : @ 
a ; his book fills an important gap in economic literature.'—G/asgow Herald. 
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j 

| 

| 
is rugged and without repose. But its strength and effectiveness are undeniable 

i thene@um 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLark Russet, Author 

| 

| 
' 
| 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. ff 






of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 2 vols. ‘«o. | TRADE UNIONISM NEW AND OLD. iy 6. tows, 
N.B.—This story has been considerably enlarged since its appearance in a magazine. M.P., Author of ‘The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’ Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Aeady. 
‘The tale is full of the quaint incidents and characters for which Mr. Clark R _ ‘Nothing that Mr. Howell has previously written equals this little book in cogency 2 
is famous. There are stirring situations in abundance.’—Scottish Leader. — €, in lucid statistics and Clear argument. — Manchester Guardian. 4 
* The adventures of — lovers are t Id with all that po ywer an harm for which th 3 
author is justly famous. Nota dull page in the volumes. Ne ittingham Guardian. 4 
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THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. ; 
By W. CLARK — SELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ With I]lus- Cr », cloth extra with Portrait. is 
trations by F. BRANGWYN. 8vo. 155 [Ready. A Limited Edition on aa -made Paper, demy 8vo, half-ve liu m, tos. 6d. o 
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‘This admirable book 1s the best which has been produced, or which it is possible | CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. He rTON. 2nd Edition. i 
to produce.’—Newcastle Chronicle. aes tein ical wile + manele tea tun apemidar hal Gnkiatis ab Gimclas j 
Few who read t book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it display ; 

into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life." —Wi_rrip Wako, 4 


PRINCE OF THE GLADES. By HANNAH LyNCH. in The Tablet. ‘d 
2 vols. - [Ready. NEW VOLUME. 2 


‘A tale full of dramatic incident.’— r Post. ; ' 
wr. 1 ' . — Ww Pay wath va ly 
*The characters are well drawn, ini the situations strong and dramatic. The JOHN huppregiake by CANON OVERTON., [ Ae ay. 

book is undeniably clever and interesting. —/’a// Mad/ Gazette. ‘It is well done; the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there 
‘One of the best Irish novels we have seen for some time.’ —.S?¢. James's Gacette. is no lack either of discrimination or of sympathy.'—A/anchester Guardian. 


‘ Interesting and spirited.’—Grafphic. ‘ Admirable alike in tone and style.'.—Academy - 
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THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richiakp Pryce. 
Sapna ie Ae | METHUEN’S SCIENCE SERIES. 





‘ The story is too interesting to be laid down by any one. ’— Academy. a 
, The interest is so firmly maintained that most readers will take the whole book THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, g 
at a single sitting.’ —Scotsman. Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, i 
“— Astronomy, and Geology. By R. ELtiot STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., Senior Natural z 
GEORGE MEREDITH: A Study. By Hannan Lyncu. Science Master in Bradford Grammar School. 147 Lilustrations. Crown 8vo i 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. A limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. [Ready. os. 6d, 4 
, If Mr. Steel is to be pla ed second to any for this quality of lucidity, it is only to 
PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their Natural Huxley himself ; and to be named in the ame bre: th with this master of the craft 
History. By J. B. Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. Crown 8vo. 55 of teaching is to be accredited with the clearness of style and simplicity of arrange 
‘An unpretentious but delightful volume.’—£cho. ment that belong to the ough mastery of a subject.'—/’arents Revi w. 
*** Parson and Peasant” is a book not only to be interested in, but to learn some- a : 
thing from—a book which may prove a help to many a clergyman, and broaden the | A CLASS ROOK OF LIGHT. With 123 Illustrations. By ; 
hearts and ripen the charity of laymen.’—Derby Mercury. . E. STEEx, M.A., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. E 
METHUEN & CO. 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 
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NOTES 

In the House of Lords on Monday, on the motion for 
the third reading of the Newfoundland Fisheries Bill, 
Lord Herschell and Lord Kimberley read the Government 
a lecture on its conduct with regard to that colony. 
They charged Ministers with bad temper and want of con- 
ciliatoriness, expressed a hope that for the future more 
consideration would be shown for colonial feelings, and 
urged that the necessary steps should be left to be taken 
by the local Legislature instead of by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Somewhat nettled by these charges, Lord Salis- 
bury made short work of the noble Lords. He contended 
that the Government had displayed the utmost forbear- 
ance: had held its hand, indeed, until matters had reached 
a point at which action of some sort was imperative. At 
the present moment things were doing which the French 
maintained to be in flagrant violation of treaties and 
agreements. ‘This chaotic state of affairs must cease. 
Hence the bill: which was read a third time without 
a division. In the House of Commons the Committee 
stage of the Land Purchase Bill was resumed, when 
Mr. Seymour Keay excelled himself in perversity, long- 
windedness, and muddleheadedness. He provoked some 
pretty plain speaking from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Irish Secretary ; but plain speaking only 
makes the Seymour Keay sort of person hug himself the 
closer. Despite the aid of the Closure, which had to be 
invoked, but little progress was made, 


In the Commons on ‘Tuesday Mr. Smith, who took his 
seat after re-election for the Strand Division upon his 
appointment to the Cinque Ports, moved that the House 
take into consideration the letter of Mr. Justice Smith 
announcing the conviction of Captain Verney. The 
Speaker ruled that, as he had pleaded guilty, there was 
no need to summon the convicted member to appear in 
person at the bar; and finally, on the motion of Mr. Smith, 
seconded by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Captain Edmund 
Hope Verney was expelled the House of Commons. So, it 
may be hoped, the last of this pitiable and shameful busi- 
ness has been heard. The Unionist party should make a 
good bid in Buckinghamshire. In Committee on the Land 
Bill Clauses Six and Seven were added, and Clause Fight 
was discussed: not without the usual accompaniment of 
On Wednesday Mr. Philip 
Stanhope made a motion in favour of vesting the Man- 


tedious and irrelevant jabber. 


chester Ship Canal in a public trust, as a condition to the 
sanction of municipal guarantee for the raising of addi- 
tional capital, but the proposal was opposed by Mr. Ritchie 
and was ultimately withdrawn, Clauses Eight and Nine of 
the Irish Land Bill were disposed of, and the next was under 
discussion when progress was reported. It was resolved 
on Thursday, by 128 to 77 votes, to suspend the twelve 
o'clock rule in favour of the bill, with the result that eight 
clauses, from ten to seventeen inclusive, were added to it. 
The Timhealyites made a show of obstruction at first, but 


they seemed afterwards disposed to acquiesce in Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal for an arrangement which would have 
the effect of extending the Whitsuntide holidays. 


Tue Unionists were beaten last Friday in the Harborough 
Division of Leicestershire by close on five hundred votes. 
This is undoubtedly a serious defeat, and we have not the 
least desire to make light of its importance, though it is 
right to say that the Gladstonians were fortunate in a 
candidate who, to a dexterity in turning his coat almost 
worthy of his great leader, added a thorough knowledge 
of the constituency and unflagging energy in working it; 
while, we suspect, the miserable old story again must be 
told of organisation weak or wanting on the right side. 
So conspicuous a success has raised the spirits of the 
Opposition enormously, and Sir William Harcourt has 
been making an oratorical tour in Devonshire: bluster- 
ing and roystering beyond measure, and _ bludgeoning 
the Liberal Unionists, who ought, poor souls! to have 
been completely quenched long ago, if verbal assault 
and battery could aught avail. Meanwhile it is inter- 
esting to remark the still small voice of one of the more 
reputable Gladstonian journals piteously and_ tearfully 
imploring the great man to vouchsafe some new light 
on this same glorious Home Rule policy on which, of 
course, such victories are won. Also it is significant to 
note the complaint of a defeated Radical candidate: that 
only the rich men get into Parliament—contractors, finan- 
ciers, and the like; and that the British electorate, at 
least in the rural districts, is at this present moment more 
corrupt than it has been since 1832. 


Str Henry James’s bill allowing members of the House 
of Commons to resign their seats at pleasure has been re- 
ceived with a general chorus of approval from all ‘parties. 
But its wisdom is very doubtful. The older, and surely 
the nobler, idea of the Parliamentary office is that it was 
a solemn trust not lightly to be taken up or laid down, 
The new law will favour the practice, always no doubt too 
prevalent, of regarding it merely as the membership of a 
more or less select club from which you may resign when 
it suits you. The Chiltern Hundreds is a dignified and pic- 
turesque mode of exit, and it keeps up the old notion of a 
trust, for you exchange one duty for another. The case 
of Captain Verney has been quoted as making for the 
bill. It does no such thing ; for a member who has dis- 
graced himself ought not to be allowed to resign. He 


should to be cast forth with express ignominy. 


Tue Irish tour of the Lord-Lieutenant has been a veri- 
table triumph, and has shown the country to be convinced, 
for the present at least, that her hope rests in the present 
Administration. Of course, there is no guarantee that this 
sentiment is abiding, and none that rebellion is not like 





i OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Rovat BATH HOTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Yatronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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to be rampant as of yore when all possible advantages 
have been conceded. Still, the change is satisfactory for 
as long as it lasts, and it may even be the beginning of a 
better state of things. The Timhealyites, at any rate, 
are merely creating discredit and courting defeat by their 
Parliamentary action, which shows, as Mr Parnell pointed 
out at Mullingar on Sunday, that they are adverse,to the 
settlement of the Land Question. It is to note that the 
Irish leader, in playing his own game with his wonted 
skill, is steadily furthering the cause of the Government. 
Also, his speech at Limehouse on Wednesday—to a mag- 
nificent assortment of blackthorns and broken heads— 
while it demonstrated the absurdity of the alliance with 
Mr. Balfour—that alliance which so cankers and frets the 
vexed and heated Gladstonian imagination—revealed his 
own assurance of mastery to be greater than ever. 


Mr. CunninGHAME-GrauHAM crossed the Channei to help 
in blowing up the fires of the Social Revolution at Paris 
and Fourmies. He talked the same pestilent nonsense, 
neither better nor worse, that he is wont to talk when he 
plays the demagogue in Trafalgar Square. But the French 
do not know their man as we at home. They thought 
it worth their while to arrest him on his way out of Calais 
by steamer, and to publicly expel him from France. The 
moment was a proud one for the laird of Gartmore ; 
but the triumph of being kicked out of the Republic was 


dashed by the circumstance that none on either side of 


the Channel has been in the least excited by it. It is 
only Mr. Cunninghame-Graham : no one expects anything 
else than that he should play the fool. Still, the French 


authorities might have spared themselves the trouble of 


giving him a sweet foretaste of the martyrdom he would 
so fain achieve. 





PortuGuese credit is in a bad way. A banking and 
commercial crisis has been running its course, and the 
reserves of the Bank of Portugal have melted away so 
rapidly that the Government has intervened and sus- 
pended cash payments by decree. Whatever may be the 
ultimate result of this measure, its immediate etlect has 
beén to paralyse business and shake public credit to its 
foundations. It does not help matters that Portugal is 
still in the thick of her African negotiations with this 


country. She is squabbling and bluttng on the subject of 


nooks of land in the Mashona country while the ground 
is giving way under her feet at home. A quick and sound 


recovery for her credit and trade is desirable for the sake of 


her British creditors and customers as well as for the sake 
of herself. Her extremity is the opportunity of patriots 
(so-called) and Socialists. 





Tue Newfoundland Houses of Legislature have formally 
expressed their intention of passing a measure which will 
make it unnecessary for the Imperial Parliament to go 
further with the Fisheries Bill. The Home Government 
and Parliament will be exceedingly grateful to the colony 
for saving them trouble: once they have seen the colonial 
bill made an Act, and are satisfied that it answers to the 
promises of the delegates. Upon this point there is grave 
doubt at present. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues opine 
that the news that the colony will do whatever is needful 
for order in the fishing season and to fulfil our pledges, 
given by treaty and by modus vivendi, to France, is too good 
to be true. The Imperial bill has in the meantime passed 
the Lords, and comes before the Commons after the Whit- 
suntide recess. The French Senate has accepted the bill 
authorising the Lobster Fishery Arbitration ; and in some 
dim and distant vista of the future one might almost fancy 
he saw the end of the French Shore claims. 
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Mr. Buaine has written another long despatch on the 
Behring Sea question. He circles round his subject, after 
his manner, but comes nearer than his wont to the main 
points of arbitration in the end. Lord Salisbury wisely 
abstained from wasting ink upon the frivolous attempt of 
the Secretary of State to draw an analogy between the 
American claim to exercise jurisdiction outside the terri. 
torial waters of Alaska and the measures taken for the 
guarding of St. Helena during Napoleon’s imprisonment, 
Mr. Blaine now offers another, and an equally absurd, pre- 
cedent: in the Fishery Board’s regulations for the pro 
hibition of trawling in the Moray Firth. All this is 
leather and prunella. The most merciful course is to pass 
it by in silence, and to note with qualified satisfaction 
that the terms of arbitration are brought a step or two 
nearer adjustment. British claims for damages will form 
part of the matter for arbitration. The reference is other- 
wise both narrowed and defined. ‘The arbitrator will be 
asked to say whether the United States possesses or not 
any right which has been recognised by this country to 
exercise police jurisdiction, or to protect fur seals, ouiteide 
the three-mile limit, and what the nature of that right 
may be. If, as we contend, no such right can be estab- 
lished, an international arrangement for the patrol of the 
fishing grounds and the preservation of the fur seal would 
form a proper subject of negotiations. 





Tue Czarewitch passed safely round the shores of Asia 
on his pleasure trip until he reached the neighbourhood 
of Russia’s back-door on the Pacific. From Kioto, the old 
capital of Japan, he proceeded to the shores of the great 
inland lake of Biwa, and at the town of Otsu he was 
attacked and cut about the head with a sword by a Jap 
‘fanatic. The crime is mysterious, as are most crimes 
in which the Russian royal family are involved. What 
cause had a Japanese fanatic—a race usually thought 
to be extinct—to attack the son of the Czar? There 
might be several explanations—none sufficient, of course. 
Meanwhile, it is remarked that near by are the Siberian 
mines, with escaped Siberian convicts nearer still. 





Tue Manipuris have delivered us up their Regent, along 
with several high officials who bore a hand in the massacre. 
They could hardly have done us a worse turn. A Regent 
in the bush is bad enough; but a Regent in the hand 
of the Indian authorities is worse. ‘The question arises, 
What shall be done with him? ‘Try him by court-martial 
for treason and other offences, appears to be the answer. 
But the position of Manipur has always been anomatous: 
it is an allied or protected rather than a feudatory State. 
And the anomalies have been multiplied by recent events: 
especially the action of Mr. Commissioner Quinton in seek- 
ing to lay hands on the Manipuri Senaputty by a Manipuri 
device. The course he took will, it appears, be upheld 
in high quarters as justifiable and necessary in the cir- 
cumstances ; but to make this good facts and arguments 
will have to be produced that are not yet before the 
public. It is perhaps as well for us as for himself that 
the Senaputty is still at large. 

Tue ‘ general strike’ keeps sputtering all over Belgium 
and the north-east of France, but in no sense is it, or is it 
likely to become, general. The great want among the 
strikers is one of funds: until the Social Revolution has got 
fairly under weigh, and property has been divided, speech- 
makings and processions will not fill empty bellies. In the 
meantime the movement is giving great concern to the 
police, the politicians, and the labour demagogues. The 
Fourmies riot is threatening to make a new split in the 
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Republican party, already broken up into more sections 
than can be counted from this side of the Channel. And 


thereafter trade is depressed, and order menaced; and if 


Boulanger were not the poor creature he is, what is called 
Boulangism would stand an even chance. 


[npusTRIAL affairs at home have been comparatively 
quiet, but premonitions of trouble are abundant enough. 
The Clyde shipbuilders have resolved to resist the inti- 
mated reduction of 7} per cent. which comes into force 
next month. In the report of the United Society of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders an attempt is made to mini- 
mise the extent of the depression in this industry. On 
the whole, it is stated, the orders booked for the Clyde 
and the Tyne are satisfactory, howbeit there is a tem- 
porary falling-off in the Glasgow district. Perhaps the 
best answer to this is the fact that hands are being dis- 
charged from nearly all the yards in the country. The 
lock-out of dockers in Dundee continues, and the prospect 
of a settlement appears remote as ever, while every day 
that passes strengthens the hands of the employers. In 
Kilmarnock a labourer has been sentenced to pay a fine 
of £3 or suffer a month’s incarceration for a savage assault 
upon a man who refused to join a strike. The punish- 
ment is altogether inadequate to the offence—especially 
as the union will probably supply the money ; and the 
sooner the authorities realise the necessity of dealing vigor- 
ously with such acts of violence the better. 

In some respects the decision of the Divisional Court of 
Queen’s Bench in making absolute the rule nisi for a writ 
of certiorari on the application of Mr. Storey, M.P., against 
certain justices of the county of Durham is to be regretted. 
This is as much for Mr, Storey’s sake as for anything else. 
A charge of perjury is made against him, and he is com- 
mitted to take his trial. This committal he has managed 
to set aside on merely technical grounds. Would it not 
have been better to have submitted his case to his peers ? 
Probably the justices have acted with some irregularity, 
but it could scarce be, and it was not indeed maintained, 
that they had done anything malicious. And it must be 
remembered that their side of the case has not been heard. 
For some reason not quite apparent their counsel was not 
sufficiently instructed ; and, as even a brief delay was 
summarily refused, Mr. Poland, who appeared for them, 
had to fight pretty much in the dark. 


Tue peculiar methods of the Lewis cottars were ex- 
ampled in the trial before Sheriff Davidson at Stornoway 
on Wednesday of five of them implicated in the recent 
seizure of Park deer forest. They had not hesitated to 
take their part in executing the programme of the Land 
League. Yet, when brought to the bar four of them 
proffered the wonted official ‘ flapdoodle’ about starving 
families; while the fifth declined both to admit a breach of 
the law and to permit any cross-examination of witnesses 
against him. It was nevertheless urged that, as all five de- 
sired to start the fishing, sentence should be deferred till 
their term of employment had expired. The Sheriff char- 
acterised the request—which he was, of course, unable to 
grant—as unprecedented ; and he would have been justi- 
fied in using stronger language. In order, however, to 
show that the authorities are anxious to be lenient and 
to afford an opportunity of turning an honest penny, 
he restricted their imprisonment to seven days, notwith- 
standing the aggravated nature of their offence. At the 
same time he adjured them to turn their hands to decent 
work, that their children might have a worthy example, 
and assured them that if they had any grievance it could 
be most easily redressed by constitutional means. 
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Tue influenza has now ruled or raged for over a fort- 
night and there is no decisive sign that its natural strength 
isabated. Death is probably more terrible, but is certainly 
not more universal. We know not whether to look east 
or west, to Russia or Chicago, for its origin. In London 
it has taken root with a horrible persistency. It has slain 
the newly appointed Archbishop of York. Even Mr. 
Gladstone’s iron health has given way before it. Science 
has been no protection to Sir John Lubbock, nor place to 
the Prince of Wales. Moreover, it has ravaged certain 
particular classes. The number of men in the police force 
it has sent off duty is very large. Yet the constable must 
perforce be a strong, able-bodied man and his is a healthy 
life in the open air. It is less surprising that schools have 
been closed and workhouses more than decimated. And 
yet what is this influenza compared to the pest of the 
middle ages or even to the cholera of which our fathers 
told? The very comparison appears absurd. 

Tue scheme for the reconstitution of London Univer- 
sity has happily been rejected by Convocation, and for 
some time to come little is likely to be heard of any 
such proposals, London University has done excellent 
work as an examining body, and to affiliate to King’s and 
University, merely in order to prevent these Colleges 
from obtaining a degree-granting charter, must have been 
prejudicial to its best interests. One important considera- 
tion was that by the constitution proposed, these Colleges 
would have received a large share in the government of 
the University, and consequently in the examination of 
their own students: a state of affairs which might have 
placed the other a/umni of the institution at a certain 


disadvantage. 





Tue competition for the Amateur Championship at Golf 
came off last week at St. Andrews in excellent weather. 
The first few rounds were not without their surprises ; 
for Mr. Ball was put out by Mr. Sharp at the last hole, 
and Mr. Tod defeated Mr. Leitch: though the latter re- 
sult created little astonishment in those who happened 
to know Mr. ‘Tod’s game. The semi-finals were a fore- 
gone conclusion, and the excitement was piled up on 
the last match when Mr. Laidlay was pitted against Mr. 
Hilton. A better fight could not have been imagined : 
full of pluck and determination on the side of the com- 
batants; full of poignant emotion for the spectators. 
When Mr. Laidlay was four up at the turn, all seemed 
over; when Mr. Hilton holed a really plucky putt at 
the High Hole coming in, and brought his antagonist 
down to two, the flowing tide seemed to be with Eng- 
land ; only to recede when Mr. Laidlay stood at three 
up and five to play ; and to flow again when Mr. Laid- 
lay missed the shortest of short putts at the Gingerbeer 
Hole, and topped his tee shot at the Corner of the Dyke. 
By dint of gameness and good play the Hoylake man 
brought the match to ‘all square’ at the end _ hole. 
Starting again, at the first hole, Mr. Hilton made a beauti- 
ful second, followed by a much inferior like from Mr. 
Laidlay, who, however, halved the hole in four. At the 
second hole came the end of the match and of almost 
intolerable suspense. Mr. Laidlay’s third was miser- 
ably weak, and should have been in the bunker to 
the left; his fourth was where his third should have 
been—well past the hole. But he holed out in the like 





—his ball all but stopping on the edge—and winning 
the hole, carried off the trophy a second time for the 
Honourable Company. His victory will give genuine 
pleasure to all Scots golfers. The choice of Sandwich as 
the scene of next year’s tournament is scarce, perhaps, a 


happy one. 
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OUR OLD ALLY 


ECIDEDLY everything, rather than something, 

is rotten in the State of Portugal. On top of a 
military revolt (with difficulty suppressed) comes a 
financial crisis which the Government has been unable 
to encounter otherwise than by authorising a general 
suspension of payments. Here is a deadlock indeed 





a deadlock none the less complete because it has 
been long foreseen. <A fortnight ago The National 
Observer commented on the impossibility of setting 
Portugal on her legs, in view of a permanent deficiency 
in the revenue of some £2,000,000 per annum, and 
last week’s fall in her securities, if precipitated by 
the delay in floating the Paris loan, was only the 
beginning of the inevitable end. What little hope 
there was that the soundness of Portuguese trade 
would react against the vacuity of the Portuguese ex- 
chequer has been speedily dissipated ; for with no outlay 
of capital in the country there is no employment of 
labour, and consequently there is no production. Gold 
is scarce owing to the troubles in Brazil ; a run on the 
banks has caused a dearth of silver; there remains a 
paper currency which, whether forced or voluntary, in 
seasons of panic is apt to stink in the nostrils of the 
mercantile world. The consequence is that business is 
within twenty-four hours of barter, credit is destroyed, 
and the commercial system dissolved. Of mitigating 
circumstances there are few; the Ministers do not seem 
to have a grain of statesmanship among them, while 
the young King has little force of character to atone 
for their imbecility. Fortunately the houses, with the 
exception of the Banco Lusitao, seem capable of a 
certain measure of self-control, and, instead of availing 
themselves of the decree, are honestly attempting to 
meet their engagements—if only in paper. There is 
just a possibility that with a prompt issue of new silver 
by the Government the capital may escape a smash 
that were only comparable to the historical earthquake. 

Bankruptcy, however, awaits our old ally in the 
near future, unless at the half-past-eleventh hour 
she has recourse to a system of severe retrenchment : 
a sufficiently improbable contingency. Comes the 
question, Is a social upheaval imminent? or may 
the monarchy continue to exist by pawning and_ bor- 
rowing here and there? Clearly the House of Bra- 
ganza is none too popular with the general, and the 
fate of the astronomer of Brazil points to a similar 
royalty in exile for his relative of Lisbon. On the 
other hand, the country is fairly staunch, if the 
thoroughness with which the Oporto mutiny was got 
under be any indication, and the citizens are reason- 
ably quiet ; though the police are unable or unwilling 
to prevent the casual explosion of bombs. The chief 
hope for King Charles appears to lie in the fact that 
the sort of republicanism proposed as his alternative is 
hardly of a brand to suit the Lusitanian palate. It 
is cosmopolitan and Iberian-Unionist—imported from 
over the frontier rather than indigenous. Now, with 
all their faults the Portuguese, and notably the pea- 
santry, are far too patriotic a people to submit to dic- 
tation from Spain—especially the Spain of Zorilla or 
Pi y Margall. And the Cabinet of the Queen-Regent 
may be trusted, for its own sake, to see that the towns 
on its side the border are not converted, as heretofore, 
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into warrens for guerilla bands that are hunted by the 
regulars from the open: for indeed the return of some 
eight hundred and fifty-six Republicans at the munici. 
pal elections is a portent calculated to dissuade a Cop. 
servative Government from fomenting Republicanism 
in a neighbour State. From England our ancient 
comrade-in-arms can hope for nothing but diplomatic 
forbearance—and that to no great extent. They are 
passed, the days for the back-door despatch of British 
Legions (Lord Palmerston’s not too successful experi- 
ment in Elizabethanism), for one thing ; and’ for an- 
other, the conduct of high-pacing proconsuls at Mozam- 
bique has been such as entitles the Home Government, 
which is utterly unable to control them, to no more 
than a minimum of grace on the expiration of the 
modus vivendi. ‘Yo Mr. Bryce’s irregular question, if 
that arrangement has been prolonged, Sir James Fer- 
gusson very properly refused reply. Still, Lord Salis- 
bury may be warranted to have made up his mind that 
unless the wise men of Lisbon come to terms at once, 
we must let things take their course—to the complete 
discomfiture of the lesser Power. If common-sense 
were possible to King Charles’s camarilla, that body 
could hardly fail to see that the good-will of the British 
Empire were cheaply purchased even at the price of the 
total abandonment of a string of squalid counting. 
houses on the African coast—a sacrifice which no one 
thinks of demanding. But it seems to have got itself 
embroiled in one of those wretched predicaments in 
which prudence abroad seems attended with almost 
certain discomfiture at home. That, however, is no 
affair of ours. 





A TECHNICAL FAKE 
NLY rather meagre reports have appeared in the 
daily newspapers of a lecture delivered a week 
ago by a Professor of Fine Art to a Guild and School 
of Handicraft. "That which has been sent to us is rather 
fuller, and yet can hardly be complete. We cannot 
vouch for its absolute accuracy, as we only know that it 
has reached us through the post ; and we cannot think 
who has sent the thing to this paper. From internal 
evidence we should say that it was authentic, if not 
authorised. Our readers can judge for themselves. It 
is prefaced with a pencilled note to the effect that some 
person with an undecipherable name was voted into the 
chair, in the absence of several others ‘who had_ been 
suddenly taken ill with influenza.” The rest of it we 
print just as it stands : 

‘The student of Art for Art’s sake must above all 
things not be afraid of looking at the past for fear of 
imitating it. There is no such thing as originality, 
and the man who in painting and sculpture is the most 
original is in reality the biggest thief. 

THERE IS HONOUR IN STEALING 


if it is properly done, and one or two of the old 
masters—those one or two whose work recalls the best 
efforts of to-day—were themselves in one sense the 
most terrific thieves. ‘Time does not allow me, even if 
modesty permitted me—(cheers)—to say from whom 
they stole, but they took forms freely from future 
work, and so evolved a style which cannot properly be 
called their own. Some of you may think these ex- 
pressions paradoxical, but they are facts which can be 
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paralleled by analogous considerations. . There is 
honour, and may be profit, not only in stealing but in 

OBTAINING MONEY BY ROMANTIC PRETENCES 


if it is properly done. Let me give you an example. 
You advertise an etching for sale. A purchaser planks 
down his guineas. You deliver to him a photogravure. 
(Loud cheers.) If you are a Royal Academician— 
which any of you may be who study in the right spirit, 
and at the right place—(hear, hear)- -and you have a 
generous spirit, you may etch a corner of your process- 
block. ‘Chat is what I call doing it handsomely. 
‘Designing must come right from the heart if it is to 
approach perfection, and it cannot be forced. In build- 
ing my own house I had been for a long time fumbling 


about a gable, and suddenly 
\ FEELING CAME INTO MY CHEST, 


and I had it designed within an hour. Now, what do 
you think that feeling was? It was a feeling that I had 
an opportunity of consulting an architect. (Cheers.) 

‘IT pity the wood-carvers who come down to see my 
carvings--(loud cheers)— -and tell me they feel they 
could do as well—(renewed cheers)—but cannot get 
the time to do their work properly. ‘Time is money. 
There are several ways of getting money. One is to be 
the greatest painter of your age. (Cheers.) Another 
is to sell photogravures as etchings. Another is to 
write about yourself, your shirt-buttons, your music, 
your theories of etching, and your genius. When you 
have got the money you can afford to take time to 
make your work really good. 

‘Iam following this principle in building my own 
house. I am building it near a road, 


sO THAT EVERY PASSER-BY CAN SEE IT. 


(Cheers.) ‘That is because it is not merely for me to 
a great artist 





live in, but as a monument to my father 
—who under the pressure of the present system has 
never been able to work out his ideas, but who de- 
voted what leisure he had to my training. It is at the 





same time a monument to another 
who understands the virtue of advertising oneself, and 


a greater artist— 


who has worked out his ideas. I do not intend my 
house to be hidden. I want every passer-by to say, 
“Golly, what a house! Who in thunder lives there ?~ 
Then the name of the artist to whom I last referred 
will be mentioned, and his fame will spread. 

‘When my own house is complete, I think of de- 
signing 

A COTTAGE FOR POORER MEN, 

which will cost £200, or some such paltry sum, to 
build. That need not be near the road, but may be 
poked away anywhere. It will be fit for people who 
do not understand the management of photogravures. 


A SUBURBAN PROPHETESS 
\ “ME. BLAVATSKY had had her ups and downs, 
ay her failures as well as her successes. But these, 
perhaps, were more conspicuous than those ; for while 
on the one hand she contrived to get herself denoted as 
‘one of the most accomplished, ingenious, and interest- 
ing impostors in history, on the other she not only lived 


the denomination down but achieved such heights of 


fame as no other woman of her generation has found 


VOL. Ve 
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accessible to the sole of her foot. True it is that what 
was fame to her admirers was merely notoriety to the 
world at large; true that even her dupes—(to do her 


justice she seems to have contemned them heartily )}— 


were not all constant ; true, that the faith she founded, 
such as it was, can scarce survive her long—that its 
professors, her incomparable impudence and abounding 
temperament once lost to them, will not easily make 
shift to keep each other in countenance for any respect- 
able space of time. But it is something, be you pro- 
phet or player, to establish a cult with yourself for its 
visible object ; and that this poor old unveiled Isis did. 
She collected a sort of persons, male and female, to 
whom it was proved that the Four Gospels had served 
their turn; she gave them Zanoni in room of these ; 
and they were more than content with—they were con- 
sumed with ardour for—the substitution. 

The truth is she was a woman of character and 
brains, and she had gauged the capacity of her public 
to the fraction of a hair’s-breadth. She knew the 
world, she had had adventures, she had dabbled long in 
thaumaturgy, occultism, mysticism ; she had speculated 
largely and deeply in human credulity. Moreover, it is 
probable enough that, being a woman—a woman ad- 
venturous, excitable, esurient of sensation and experi- 
ment: above all, a woman whose primal function was 
unfuifilled—she more than halt-believed in the amazing 
nonsense which served her for doctrine ; or, if she did 
not go so far, she at least, being what she was, experi- 
enced that hunger and thirst to believe in something or 
other to which she probably owed her most conspicu- 
ous convert in recent years. Certain it is that, having 
been shown to be a common and rather clumsy con- 
jurer and forger, and having in volume after volume 
revealed herself for a writer incapable of expression and 
a thinker impervious to thought, she stepped down 
from the platform it had taken her so long to build 
and decorate and furnish, and at once put up another 
in its place. From metropolitan she became suburban ; 
she ceased from doing duty as the postal service of 
the renowned Koot Hoomi; she refrained from cheap 
miracles and prophesyings cheaper still ; she contented 
herself with the exposition of transcendentalism, and 
with letting herself be worshipped at first hand as one 
who, if ‘not precisely” a mehatma, had certainly been 
in Thibet, and might very well have spoken with 
mehatmas face to face. She was safe outside the sphere 
of the Coulombs and their kind ; having been caught 
in the act of imposture, it was plain to persons of a 
certain type of mind—the wood of which they make 
Theosophists that she had enemies, and was there- 
fore a source of religious revelation ; herself was re- 
sponsible for the rest—herself with her imperious will, 
her magnificent impudence, her abounding and engag- 
ing temperament. And now, as a journal which is 
(we 
have named The Pall Mall Gazctte)—is at some pains 
to show, not only do persons ‘sincere and clever, and 
‘intimate* with her, assert the lady ‘incapable of de- 
ceit > and themselves resolved ‘ to vindicate her honour’; 
but—and this seems still more remarkable—‘ the Theo- 
sophical Society gains weekly, runs several periodicals, 





commonly found at the wrong end of an imposture 





and boasts thousands of disciples in both hemispheres.’ 
So that after all “twas to excellent purpose, howbeit 
against her will, that the departed Isis was unveiled ; 
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for, defeated as she was, detected as she was, repu- 
diated as she was, she showed that there are Sinnetts 
everywhere, and assuredly she did not live in vain. 

To think of it. She smoked innumerable cigarettes ; 
yet could ’stablish a religion! She was threescore years 
at least; yet at her bidding young men abandoned 
flesh for vegetables and peace of mind for the ignoble 
bodily distempers attendant on such violent carryings- 
away from grace, and strove to become chelas, and withal 
to make head or tail of her pronouncements! Her 
jabber was the silliest mortal ever failed to understand ; 
yet ‘Jacob Sassoon, the happy possessor of a crore of 
rupees, with whose family I dined last night, is anxious 
to become a Theosophist. He will give ten thousand !” 
Amazing, you say? True: but is it? As we noted 
last week, in respect of poor, serious, misguided Dr. 
Abbott's attempt to convict the late John Henry 
Newman of a greater capacity for credulity than his 
own, ‘ the Philomythus is incorrigible, and ‘ will never 
cease out of the land.” The Blavatsky is a proof of it. 
Perhaps, as we have hinted, she was herself a curious and 
rather lurid example of the workings of the philomythic 
tendency. But in any case she showed to admiration 
that myth is the one important necessary of life for the 
average man. Given certain rags and tatters of Oriental 
transcendentalism, the ‘ occult’ possibilities of ‘Thibet, 
the theory that there can be chelas and there may have 
been mehatmas, an American ingenuous beyond the com- 
mon, a Hindu who looks as though he might be occult in 
some other sphere than ours, and the trick is done. Is 
done, that is, if you have first caught your hare : if you 
have begun by securing your Blavatsky. Without your 
Blavatsky the thing becomes a trifle difficult ; for it is 
proved that, in the case of all them that seek for com- 
fort in such speculations, you either become a Theoso- 
phist—that is, you live on cold vegetables, with the most 
disastrous consequences, in the hope of turning into 
a mehatma, and developing the ability not only to post 
but also to deliver your own letters from a distance of 
some thousands of miles—or you come shining forth an 
Anti-Spookist, and are found investigating all attested 
cases of Spookism partly with a lingering faith in 
their possibility and partly out of a feeling of resent- 
ment that here should be Spookists and you not of 
them. Now, in either case you are a Philomythus—a 
person who cannot exist without believing in some- 
thing. And there are myths and myths. And it has 
yet to be shown, we take it, that, myth for myth—since 
people will have it so—it is not a thousandfold better, 
as well as a thousandfold more intelligent, to be philo- 
mythic with Paul and the rest than philomythic with 
the conspicuous Olcott, and the ingenuous Sinnett, and 
the remarkable Blavatsky, and—even—the philosophic 
doubters of the Anti-Spook. 

Two things are certain in this respect—yes, there are 
three indubitable exceedingly. And one is that Mme. 
Blavatsky is the only smoking pythoness on record. 
And another is that the poor lady amused herself, and 
thoroughly enjoyed her own performance till the fall of 
the curtain. And the third and last is that The Pall 
Mall Gazette, which ought by all the laws of precedent 
to have been on her side, will none of her now that she 
is dead, but insists on showing her up with strange 
fulness of detail. Of the two first there is nothing to 
say. But as for the third—well, does it not look un- 
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commonly like an apostasy ? Such things have beep. 
and the case of the living Preston-Fox may well be oy 
all-fours with that of the lamented H. P. B. 





SCOTS UNIONISM 

N Scotland the battle of the general election is ficht. 
ing even now in the census returns and the Church 
Courts. ‘The former are not yet complete, but their 
significance is plain. ‘hey indicate a marked increase 
in the cities with over 100,000 inhabitants—Glascow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen ; a considerable jp- 
crease in such minor centres as Ayr, Perth, Kirkcaldy, 
Motherwell, and Dumfries, which range between 10.000 
and 30,000 ; and a decided falling-off in the rural popu- 
lation. Now, all three facts will tell against Glad- 
stonians when the struggle is transferred from the 

platform to the polling-booth, 

Take the decline in the returns for the country 
districts. This is unquestionably due to the influx 
of the least prosperous, the most discontented, and 
therefore the most Radical, into the cities. In the 
counties the issue to be fought at next election will 
be not Home Rule but Disestablishment. So thor- 
oughly is this recognised that you have the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of Disestablishing Gladstonians being 
opposed by Gladstonians who are Churchmen. — The 
depletion of the rural districts, therefore, means the 
transfer of a majority of the county seats either to 
Conservatives or to Unionists. But it may be argued 
that the weakening of county Liberalism will result 
in the strengthening of urban Liberalism. This would 
have been the case had the Liberal party been united 
now as in “80-85. But the Radicalism of the Scots 
counties is the Radicalism of Mr. Chamberlain—as 
deadly a foe as Gladstonism has ; and its migration to 
the centres of population will simply increase the anarchy 
induced by the revolt of Mr. Parnell. Also, it will 
strengthen the hands of the Scots Home Rulers, who 
have declared war against official Liberalism ; of the 
Fight Hours party, which intends to drive Mr. M‘Ewan 
from his seat ; and, indeed, of political mutineers, fad- 
dists, and fanatics generally. Finally, the increase in 
towns like Perth and Ayr involves an addition to the 
voting strength of Unionism in the single burghs and 
groups of burghs wont in the pre-Gladstone era to 
be haunts of Radicalism. In 1886 constituencies like 
Greenock and the Falkirk Burghs declared for the 
Union. Since then the Ayr District, which elected a 
Home Ruler, has repented and returned a Conserva- 
tive; and it may be held certain that Perth and the 
Montrose and Dumfries Districts, at least, will follow 
the example set by Greenock, Falkirk, and Ayr. 

The annual meetings of the leading Church Courts 
of the different Presbyterian bodies of Scotland will be 
distinguished ere they close by remarkable debates, 
and votes still more remarkable, on the question of 
Disestablishment. For the first time in its history the 
Gencral Assembly of the Church of Scotland will take 
up a partisan position. It will declare not only against 
the policy of Disestablishment to which Mr. Gladstone 
has pledged himself and his followers, but, for the party 
which is determined to thwart that policy. On the 
other hand, all is contention in the two leading bodies 
of dissent. In both, the wealthier and better educated 
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laymen have risen in revolt against the identification 
Y purely religious bodies with political crusades. In 
the United Presbyterian Church, which is supposed to 
hold the ‘ voluntary principle’ more resolutely than 
any other ecclesiastical community in the land, this 
movement has assumed the form of an attempt to 
demit the committee in charge of the Disestablish- 
ment propaganda. ‘The revolt of the Scots Dissenting 
laymen may not effect its immediate purpose, but at 
the coming election it will do irreparable damage to 
Home Rule, with which Disestablishment is now bound 
up, for it will throw the whole of both middle and sub- 
middle classes—especially in the larger centres——into the 
scale of anti-Gladstonism. It will help to bring about 
the loss of three seats to the Home Rule gang in Edin- 
burgh, where Unionism is represented with exceptional 
ability by Lord Wolmer and Mr. Lewis M‘Iver, and of 
at least as many in Glasgow, which will part company 
with Dr. Cameron, the Dismal Jimmy of Disestablish- 
ment and all the frumpy crotchets in its train. One 
seat, too, will be gained in Dundee and another in 
Aberdeen. , 
that after the event we shall stand the better by some 
twenty Scottish seats. 


Indeed, the prediction may be hazarded 


PENNY-READINGS 
()*. of the most pleasing sports of modern times is 

J the coddling and cajoling of King Demos. So 
powerful and yet so impotent is this monarch that, 
while a passing smile is humbly cherished by his ad- 
mirers he may not for an hour be left to his own de- 
vices. Amusement daintily blended with instruction 
must be ever ready for him; and, though he be only 
sealing his eyes in slumber, it should still be whispered 
in his ear that his views are gaining breadth and that 
his horizon is enlarging—enlarging hourly. It will be 
remembered that Captain Reece, the distinguished com- 
mander of The Mantelpiece, was unhappy until he had 
provided every man on board with ‘ warm slippers and 
hot-water cans.” A similar spirit animates the philan- 
thropic busybody ; and as the infamous inequality of 
wealth and leisure will not permit every man, woman, 
and child straightway to migrate to Cambridge or 
Oxford, a pretence is made of carrying the blessings of 
university life into the provinces. Education is, in fact, 
on tour, and the people are as likely to extract a solid 
benefit from its peregrination as they are to discover an 
Edmund Kean in a company of barn-stormers. 

Mr. R. D. Roberts's Eighteen Years of University 
Extension, which the University Press has just issued, 
would be ridiculous were it not pathetic. Here you 
have the record of a movement which in fifteen years 
has accomplished not a little good. Its purpose has 
been to organise penny-readings throughout the coun- 
try. ‘Those among the middle-class who are weary of 
prayer-meetings, and have not vet so far * emancipated * 
themselves as to listen to the evangel of the Socialists, 
find intellectual excitement in lectures upon astronomy, 
Elizabethan literature, and the Attic Comedy. A large 
army of fluent speakers is constantly marching and 
counter-marching in order to provide education for 
* young ladies,’ artisans, idle graduates of the Universi- 
ties, elderly shopmen and manufacturers. In old days 
a like office was performed by adventurous lecturers, 
who hoped to take enough money at the doors to help 
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them on the way. Their successors of to-day are im- 
measurably better equipped, and so far all is well. But 
they cannot perform their simple function without an 
intolerable deal of blather. Mr. Roberts compares 
the movement to the great outburst of intellectual 
activity which gave us our old Universities, and there- 
with proceeds to inform you that their work is of 
national importance, and is followed by permanent re- 
sults. Such pronouncements can only be described as 
nonsense. Even the keenest champion of the system 
confesses that the principal clients are dilettants : that 
in fact the lecturers have failed to attract the audiences 
for which they looked and hoped. 

The term University Extension, if it carried any 
weight, would be a heartless imposture. The qualities 
encouraged by the scheme are discursiveness and super- 
ficiality: both sins of the intellect which it is the plain 
duty of every university to do battle withal. The lec- 
turer after Mr. Roberts’s own heart is a kind of culti- 
vated Boanerges, who can make an illiterate audience 
listen patiently while he discourses on Aristophanes. Of 
course it would be delightful if every one were educated 
and read Greek. And doubtless all men should enjoy 
grand tours and horse exercise. But the brutal truth 
—truth is generally brutal—is that a University train- 
ing is impossible without a great deal of leisure and 
some culture; that its value lies not in its tangible 
result but in its discipline; and therefore that the so- 
called University Extension not only has nothing to do 
with Universities but is a flagrant outrage upon their 
methods. It may be eminently fitting, it may show the 
nicest adjustment of means to ends, that a butcher's 
clerk should take an interest in Gothic architecture, 
that a domestic servant should follow a course of lec- 
tures upon the Greek drama. To some it appears a 
gigantic system of hypocrisy. What purpose can be 
served by dragging the unlettered through the field 
of Greek drama and providing them with a scientific 
method of criticising what it is impossible that they 
should ever read ? The fostering of such an ideal were 
unworthy the University of Timbuctoo. 

If we may trust to the tone of Mr. Roberts’s book, 
the valiant lecturers are no less earnest in their mission 
than were those heroes that first carried the blessings of 
rum and the gospel to the poor benighted heathen. 
One knows not which chose the more desperate venture. 
Aristophanes is as remote from the domestic servant as 
are the truths of Christianity from the naked savage. 
And we imagine that servant and savage have derived an 
equal benefit. The worst is that the servant does not 
stop at Aristophanes: she passes incontinent to history, 
metallurgy, the use of the globes, or any other recondite 
science for which a plebiscite has declared. | Penny- 
readings are excellent institutions; but Universities 
have their uses also, and though the so-called Exten- 
sion Movement, if it be regarded as a simple recreation, 
deserves encouragement, any attempt at affiliation, 
which would inevitably vulgarise the older institutions, 
should and must be resolutely opposed. 





THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE 
HE analogy between visible volcanic activity and a 
modern campaign is much closer than might seem. 
In both cases unseen forces are continuously at work, 
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and only when the equilibrium is disturbed do you 
have a palpable manifestation of their existence. In 
the old days of dynastic wars no such analogy was pos- 
sible: kings and armies might contend and the civil 
interests be no more than temporarily affected. But 
now, in this epoch of national armies and race hatreds 
—such as exist between French and Germans, and _ be- 
tween Germans and Russians—the maintenance of peace 
depends on the equilibrium between the armed forces 
on both sides. And there are signs that this equili- 
brium is being steadily disturbed in favour of France 
and Russia against Germany. 

These twenty years past the endeavour of France 
has been merely colossal. She has spent money like 
water; within the last few months she has submitted 
to a law of universal liability for service more stringent 
than any in history ; and, thanks thereto, she can put 
in the field successive levies amounting in the aggregate 
to close on 4,000,000 men, all of whom, with unim- 
portant exceptions, will have had full three years in 
the ranks, and whose organisation—on paper at least— 
is in a far more advanced condition than the German 
analogue. The possible armed strength of Russia is 
even vaster; but owing to defective communications 
and the stupidity and dishonesty of her officials, her 
organisation and her power of use are still in a very 
backward state. As an assailant, therefore, Germany 
would have little to fear from her; but if the part 
changed hands and Germany had to invade, her capa- 
city for defence and recuperation both would prove 
enormous. Toa Franco-Russian combination the ‘Triple 
Alliance can scarce oppose a numerical equality. Also, 
it is obvious that the maintenance of that Alliance 
would become extremely precarious if the first battles 
—which would naturally be fought by the two armies 
capable of most rapid mobilisation: that is, those of 
France and Germany—went in its disfavour. So that 
in all cases the maintenance of peace must depend on 
the equilibrium between these two armies. But numeri- 
cally the balance is no longer preserved : on this line 
Germany has let herself be outpaced; and now the 
question is if she can hope to make up in quality for 
her lack of quantity. 

Ultimately the quality of troops depends on the regi- 
mental officers ; for if these be inferior, not only will 
the training of the men be indifferent but the staff 
officers recruited from them will be inferior, and the 
general officer, proceeding chiefly from the staff, will be 
second-rate as well. The best generals in the world 
cannot make troops unless the instruments through 
which they have to impart their influence are able and 
fit to pass it on: so that in the end the subalterns are 
masters. Now, as between France and Germany in this 
respect, matters stand very badly for France. Whereas 
in Germany the officers all come from the same strata 
of society, and pull together with singular harmony, in 
France they are divided by a social chasm ; for nearly 
two-thirds of them rise from the ranks, and the re- 
mainder only represents the classes born to rule in the 
natural order of things. Most French regimental 
officers, therefore, owing to the time it takes to pass 
upwards from private, are already past the prime of 
life when they win their epaulettes, and can never 
hope to reach the higher commands; so that their ten- 
dency is to take things easily, and to look jealously on 
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their more fortunate comrades from St.-Cyr, who join 
as ready-made officers, and who—possessed of all the 
interest of birth and wealth—are pushed on so rapidly 
that a captain of fifty often finds himself the Junior 
of a man who had not even joined when himself was 
senior sergeant. Real intercourse between men thus 
differently placed and started cannot and does not 
exist; and as this intercourse is the corner-stone of 
regimental efficiency, the fighting value of the troops 
is necessarily deteriorated. 

Further, the work of the junior officers of a short. 
service army is so hard and thankless that it can only 
be got from men witha high standard of duty, a vigor- 
ous feeling of personal honour, and the inborn instinct 
of command : qualities which must be developed from 
the beginning by a systematic training of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for responsibility. There is no abso. 
lute reason why this capacity should not be developed 
in the lower ranks ; but as a matter of fact it is not 
so developed in the French army, where the general 
tendency is in favour of centralisation—itself a natural 
result of the existing order. It follows, these condi- 
tions being accepted, that the French army, considered 
as a military machine, has gradually been going from 
bad to worse. The lack of proper company officers 
has impaired the efficiency of the companies, and has 
made service in the ranks extremely unpopular. — No 
man cares to re-engage unless he is conscious of his 
own incapacity to make a decent living in civil life. 
This fouls the source of command at its springs, as it 
limits the area of choice. Moreover, even if the 
St.-Cyriens were more in touch with the men, their 
number would still limit the area of choice for staff 
and higher appointments ; and with an indifferent staff 
the greater the numbers to be handled the greater 
the advantage of your opposite. 

‘To resume then: it were perfectly safe to venture the 
prophecy that under the test of war the French advan- 
Most of 


the superior officers in France—or rather such of them 


tages would vanish as suddenly as in 1870. 


as have time to spare from political and other intrigue 
are well aware of this, and it is chiefly owing to th: 
knowledge that she has held her hand thus long. The 





danger is that as the older generation dies out, the 
younger one, counting only by noses, may yield to an 
irresponsible press and precipitate a war which will 
prove not only the nation’s own undoing but a calamity 
to the human race. 


‘SOLICITATION ° 


HE law of competition is that the weaker must go 
to the wall ; but of competition there are many 
kinds, and of the operation of some the w eaker has every 


right to complain. That, at any rate, is the view of 
certain tradesmen in Regent Street, who, by means of 


a representative man, a Mr, C. I. Keevil, requested the 
attention of Mr. Hannay at Marlborough Street to a 
particular grievance. The fact appears to be that in 
Regent Street, as elsewhere in London, the professors 
of prostitution have things pretty much their own 
way. The congregation of them is painfully large ; they 
parade, they follow, they solicit ; foot-passengers, quoth 
Mr. Keevil, are ‘openly molested’ if they ‘ stop for an 
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instant to look at a shop window’; and the result is 
that these unlicensed and unprofitable merchants, who 
are themselves their stock-in-trade, are ‘ seriously crip- 
jling the carrying-on of business’ by responsible and 
moneyed folk. ‘The pavement, in fact, is too much for 
the counter: the street has got the better of the shop. 
It is the Masses against the Middle-Classes, and the 
Masses have the upper hand. In truth, the pass is 
serious ; and for Mr. Keevil—who came as one ‘ seeking 
protection for his business,’ and not ‘ as purist, philan- 
thropist, or anything of the kind ’"—and his fellow- 
sufferers there is really so very much to say that one 
is sorry, unfeignedly sorry, that Mr. Hannay could do 
nothing to help them. 

For in sober truth there is nothing to be done: 
at all events until the law is changed, and a new 
set of rules and regulations apply to this particular 
‘traflic” with the others. Men persist in regarding 
‘solicitation’ as the lightest matter ; whether it flatter 
them or not—and cynics have held a brief for the 
affirmative—they know it for an indictable offence, 
and they steadily refuse to give the offenders in charge. 
Mr. Hannay is ‘ready to punish all such women who 
are brought before me’; but so very few are brought 
that his ‘sympathy’ with Mr. Keevil is of little 
practical avail. He has ‘no control over the streets, 
in fact: and he advised his petitioner to apply to Sir 
Edward Bradford. But Mr. Keevil knew all about 
that: he had been to Colonel Henderson, and Colonel 
Henderson had regretted the present condition of the 
law, and that * things were not so much under his con- 
trol as he should have liked them to be“ And _ there 
apparently the matter must remain. Mr. Keevil wants 
the police under municipal control as in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; and it is a fact that in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow they send out plain-clothes men (in couples: for 
the charge’s sake), and these have power to arrest solicit- 
ing women and charge them with solicitation. But it 
is also a fact that these plain-clothes men are some- 
times personated by professional blackmailers, and are 
sometimes themselves no better than their personators. 
In other words, there is a danger of their constituting 
themselves a sort of unlicensed Brigude des murs: a 
thing not even Vigilantes would approve. 

For the rest, reform seems hopeless enough. It is 
admitted that the state of some London highways at 
certain hours is a blot upon the fair fame of the com- 
munity, and therewith a reproach upon civilisation ; but 
it is also admitted that in this matter the Busybody has 
aright to interfere, and that his interference, howbeit it 
does not make for public decency, has possibly had some 
infinitesimal effect upon private morals. He is strong 


in the conviction that the wages of a particular form of 


sin is, or ought to be, a particular form of death ; and, 
having nothing else to do, he has experienced not a 
little satisfaction and excitement in harrying and shut- 
ting up the houses ; in this way has succeeded in oblig- 
ing the street as it were to double the parts of house 
and thoroughfare; and the result is that Mr. Keevil 
appeals to Mr. Hannay to protect his business ; and 
Mr. Hannay says he is very sorry, but really he doesn't 
see his way, but perhaps the Chief Commissioner will 
oblige; and the Chief Commissioner says that he also 
is very sorry, but ..! And so the scandal goes and 


grows. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. SCHNADHORST 

FEXRADITION asserts that thirty years ago, or there 

abouts, there lived and carried on the business of a 
watch-maker, or a grocer, or an undertaker, or something 
equally respectable, in Birmingham, a person rejoicing in 
the distinctly British name of Schnadhorst. Burning, as 
a person so-called naturally would, with patriotism, he 
discovered himself to be full of political enthusiasm. He 
grasped the tact—and he has never let it go—that British 
politics are party politics, and that the easiest way to get 
on in political life—for we cannot all be Goschens—is to 
be a loyal and unflinching member of one of the two great 
parties which dominate that life in England. For reasons 
lost in the gloom of ancient history—whether from family 
associations, or from personal resentment, or from a con- 
sidered estimate of the relative amounts of success which 
the two parties were likely to achieve, or from the rota- 
tory motion of the metallic presentment of our glorious 
monarch—Mr. Schnadhorst determined to espouse the 
Liberal Cause, and, that Cause being nothing loth—(for 
Necessity makes strange bedfellows)—he espoused it. 
Prominent among the leaders of Liberalism at Birming- 
ham in those far-off days was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who had been, or was about to be, or both, mayor of the 
town; and with him are believed to have been associated 
one or more of his brothers. It was then their ambition 
so to organise and animate the Liberal voters of Birming- 
ham as to enable the local leaders of the party to nomi- 
nate the majority of the Town Council, and to control not 
only municipal but Parliamentary elections. To this end 
the services of industrious clerks were necessary, and very 
little else. Mr. Schnadhorst accordingly became an in- 
dustrious clerk, and showed such aptitude for his work 
that he ultimately became secretary, or managing director, 
or whatever the title of the chief executive officer may 
have been, of the Liberal Nine Hundred, or whatever 
sacred number were selected, who did, according to their 
lights, the work of an American‘ caucus, and for a good 
many years kept the Birmingham Conservatives out of all 
such advantages as the Birmingham Corporation was able 
toconfer. And the family of Chamberlain flourished, and 
the head of the family became successively a member of 
the House of Commons, of the Government, and of the 
Cabinet; and if he were his own Bismarck, Mr. Schnadhorst 
was his Von Moltke, and the fame of that sometime humble 
Briton grew great throughout the land. 

It was about the glorious close of Mr, Gladstone’s 
glorious Administration of 1880-85 that the peaceful Sir 
Stafford Northcote determined, with the moral support of 
the bellicose Lord Randolph Churchill, to beard the lion 
of Radicalism in his den, and to address the lieges in cer- 
tain spacious pleasure-grounds situate, if memory may be 
relied upon, at or near the borough of Aston, This turned 
out to be the commencement of a peculiarly touching and 
picturesque episode in Mr. Schnadhorst’s career. As the 
day of the meeting approached, it began to be darkly and 
confidentially noised, in circles not debarred from privy 
communication with Schnadhorst and Schnadhorst’s merry 
men, that the natural indignation aroused in Radical minds 
by such Conservative presumption might not improbably 
lead toa spontaneous and uncontrollable outburst of public 
feeling. Oddly enough it did ; and if the Tory politicians 
escaped with life and limb, the Tory speeches, at any rate, 
never got themselves spoken. Then it was suggested 
that after all, perhaps, the disturbance had not been so 
absolutely spontaneous as was supposed, and ‘personal 
explanations - in the House of Commons began to be the 
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order of the day. In the course of them certain affidavits, 
very famous in their day, were put into the hands of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and were read by him in Parliament : to the 
effect that prominent local Conservatives had offered bribes 
to the virtuous deponents toinduce them to commit assaults 
upon Liberals and other breaches of the peace. The Con- 
servative retort to these affidavits took the brutal form of a 
prosecution for perjury ; and hard upon the heels of the 
announcement that summonses had been issued came 
another to the effect that Mr. Schnadhorst had been 
ordered by his medical adviser to proceed to—where ? 
That was a mystery ; but, inasmuch as it was immediately 
declared that he had gone away ina ship, the only guess 


plausibly hazarded as to his destination was that it was 


some port beyond the jurisdiction of the criminal courts of 


the country. Mr. Schnadhorst recovered his health and 
came back to England soon after a gentleman named 
Larry Mack—who had sworn an affidavit—was sent to 
gaol with hard labour, and the whole quarrel came to an 
end. After this it was felt that Mr. Schnadhorst was too 
great and good a man to be allowed any longer to waste 
his sweetness on a country town. He was sent for to 
London—but Aston, as we saw the other day, did not 
forget him—and there, after the disasters of 1886, he set 
himself to the reconquest of London and the Home Coun- 
ties. With what success time and the General Election 
will show. Meanwhile he is believed to be the presiding 
genius of the National Liberal Club. 

Have we not here in very truth the Man of the Age, the 
Hero of the People, the Spirit of the Time, the ultimate 
and consummate flower of Democracy ? Mr. Schnadhorst is 
not known ever to have made a speech, to have written 
anything requiring more composition than a congratulatory 
telegram, or to have devoted his massive intellect to the 
consideration of any political question: and yet he is the 
greatest politician of them all. He is the party politician 
absolutely devoid of politics. He does not even pretend 
to have opinions. He is the real ruler of Mr. Gladstone 
and of all them that Mr. Gladstone leads. That eminent 
man may abase his neck under Mr. Parnell’s foot, or may 
plant his heel (not very steadily) on Mr. Fox’s head. 
Probably he prefers one to the other; but in either case 
he acts as he does because such are the orders of Mr. 
Schnadhorst. Mr. Schnadhorst himself takes orders from 
nobody, and has no prepossessions. He made Mr. Parnell 
a burgess of Edinburgh; and he took Mr. Fox-Preston 
off the Edinburgh burgess-roll. He would be perfectly 
ready to-morrow to give the word for the re-establishment 
of the Irish Church and of Catholic disabilities, or for the 
re-enactment of the Navigation Laws (supposing he knew 
what they were: or even without knowing), if he thought 
that would help the Liberals at elections. All he has 
to do is to keep registration agents up to their work, to 
multiply Liberal votes in all ways which do not come 
too far within the scope of the Corrupt Practices Acts, 
and to note the reports as to legislation said to be wanted 
by those busybodies here and there whom he believes to 
have the largest influence in the polling-booths. He 
has not to think whether this or that political proposal 
will do good or harm to the Queen’s subjects or her 
enemies, but simply and solely whether it will conduce 
Who made Mr. 
Gladstone a Coercionist ? Mr. Schnadhorst. Who made 
Mr. Gladstone a Home Ruler? Mr. Schnadhorst. And 
Mr. Schnadhorst never was nor will be either one or 


to the success of Liberal candidates. 


other in the least degree. He is the incarnation of all 
those to whom politics is a game. He ought to be exter- 
minated as a public enemy—not because he does a very 
much greater amount of harm than other people but—as 
an example, and to show that politics is a serious business 
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with vital consequences. Yet one cannot help taking 
pleasure in such an artistically proper product and manj- 
pulator of the ballot-box. Why does he do it? Why 
does a professional cricketer play cricket? It is the thing 
for which he has natural aptitude ; it brings him fame and 
pelf. It is true that he has got his party into the most 
abject mess that any party has been in these eighty odd 
years—has bereft it alike of principles, power, and pro. 
spects ; but that is because to a certain extent his Oppo- 
nents did not play fair. They—especially Mr. Balfour 

have done what seemed best in itself, and have treated 
mere party prospects as a secondary consideration. There- 
fore Mr. Schnadhorst has been sorely beaten, and lives 
and moves in an atmosphere of failure and discourage- 
ment. But he has the proud consolation of knowing that 
he has always played the game. ‘ Party for Party’s sake ’ 
has been his majestic motto, from whose pursuit he has 
never deviated. He has triumphantly, constantly, and 
completely dissevered Art from Morality. If, as may 
possibly happen yet, he and his successors got the upper 
hand and kept it; if in exchange for party advantages 
they gave away all those which the country still enjoys ; 
if by colloguing with public enemies and currying favour 
with noxious faddists, they incidentally destroyed arts 
and learning, laws and commerce ; if the British Empire 
crumbled into dust to put their men in office and the 
United Kingdom were torn in fragments to keep them 
there: the Muse of History would have to record that one 
man above all others shone through the gloom of Britain's 
closing years as the pure and typical product of Democracy 
and Progress, and that the name of that hero was Sclnad- 
horst. He is the sort of man about whom Mr. Ibsen, if he 


knew his business, would write a play. 


A VILLAGE IDYL 
(A.D. 19—) 

‘TEYWAS an evening in June. The glory of the setting 
sun, filtering through the latticed porch, through 
the trailing gold of the honeysuckle and the odorous 
loveliness of the moss-rose, fell upon the old man’s head. 
I noted that his forehead was moist with the honourable 
perspiration once familiar to our drawing-rooms through 
the medium of bass-voiced amateurs ; and I felt myself in 
the presence of a true toiler: one of them whose industry 
and sturdy independence have made the English peasant 
a pattern to the general race. His thrift, indeed, his strenu- 
ous yet patient activity, his acute intelligence, have their 
reward at last: he rules the destinies of the nation, while 
the weakling and chuckleheaded scions of what were once 
the ruling classes have neither choice nor desire but to 
bow to his will, which is the Sovereign People’s. Now, in 
collecting information for an evening newspaper I have 
found that the ‘Sovereign People’ might equally be de- 
scribed as the ‘ Half-Crown’ and ‘ T'wo-Bob’ People, and, 
in rarer instances, ‘ Shilling’ or ‘Sixpenny Ditto’; and in 
the course of this conversation I must be understood to 

have delicately silver-plated the wheels on which it ran. 
‘You have a fine pipe there, my friend, I said, ‘and a 
fine mug.’ I spoke with the sincerity of true vision ; for 
the mug—(by which I did not mean the good old crea 
ture’s viznomy, admirable as that was, but the pewter his 
right hand embraced)—was an antique quart of noble pro 
portions and effect, with a woman’s name engraven on the 
front ; while the pipe was a meerschaum coloured almost 


to coal-blackness, with a bowl as large as a respectable 





sauce-pan, and with a second name—a man’s—inscribed 
upon its silvern garter. 


~ © Ay, a main good pipe, he replied in that English 
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undefiled of which he and his’n have the secret, ‘an’ a 
main good moog—Albert Eddard and Alexandry Victoria.’ 

‘To whom do you refer ?’ I asked. 

‘ Pipe, moog, an’ young ‘uns, he said: ‘ they sent they 
to school, they did. “T'was years ago they said in Lunnon 
Partiament, they did, as ‘twas the pipe and glass o’ the 
workin’ man as gave them the money, an’ they'd spend 
it on schoolin’ the young ‘uns. “ That’s right,” says I to 
myself. “ That’s square an’ right, that is: square an’ 
right,” I says; ‘an’ youmust help um, Bill.” So I totted 
it up, an’ I found that wi’ hard workin’ I could well-nigh 
keep Alexandry Vick and Albert Eddard (my darter and 
my son, sir, they be) to the school. Smoke an’ drink, 
drink an’ smoke, I didit. It wur hard work, it wur, when 
they took half the tax off of bacey an’ sixpence in the 
gallon off of the beer; but [ smoked double, an’ I drunk 
double, till the doctor he says * D.T.!" he says. “ Noa, 
doctor,” I says to un, ** not me,” I says: “ I've a dooty to 
my young ‘uns,’ I says, ‘an’ I ben’t agoan to stop.” So 
[| smoked Albert Eddard into vulgar fractions, as he calls 
um, 1 did, an’ I drunk Alexandry into French werbs, an’ 
here I be, sir, at it still: it’s a beautiful thing is eddi- 
eation. An’ when they claps it onto rum I does my duty, 
| does, an’ rum it is; an’ when they doubles it on gin, 
why, I turns to an’ I drinks dog’s-nose. Ah! dog’s-nose. 
An’ here ’s your honour’s health.’ 

And therewith he buried lis nose in the noble pewter, 
and after a draught so deep I thought he never could 
come up again, he polished it--it and his venerable brow 
withal——until they shone again. 

‘Worthy old man!’ I cried, ‘and that is why you 
called the pipe by the name of—— ’ 

‘Albert Eddard,’ he said: * pipe schooled Albert Eddard: 
moog schooled Alexandry. Leastways mostly. Rates paid 
some, but I dunno about no rates, I don't; thuf I ‘ve 
heerd tell as rates paid Alexandry’s music. Listen there, 
sir—now do ’ee listen: there's singin’. And through 
the warm evening air laden with the hum of bees and 
the beneficent breath of Albert Edward came the ringing 
notes of a clear soprano lilting a lay familiar to the days 
gone by when the old man’s feat would have been deemed 
a hideous impossibility—a lay long wrinkled deep in time, 
yet still cherished, with so much of the nation’s noblest, 
in these sound and simple hearts: ‘ Ilush, hush, hush, here 
comes the ——’ 

But I had no time to listen. Turning over the leaves 
of a book, a school-prize of Albert Edward's, which lay 
on the bench beside his father (it was a copy, richly bound 
by Cobden Saunderson, of //—dd G—b/—r), 1 said to 
him: «And in gratitude for the schooling which it has 
put within reach of your industry you always vote, no 
doubt, for the 
education ?’ 

‘I voats blue, said the old fellow sturdily ; ‘I allus 


great party which revolutionised national 


voats blue.’ 

‘Then blue is allus the Tory colour hereabouts ?’ I 
said, 

‘Nay, nay,’ he said,* I dunno that, an’ I doan’t care ; but 
I've voated biue all my life, an’ I tell ‘ee I voats blue 
now. I lived in Dampshire, I did, after I left Wessex ; 
and there they says to me, says they, “ Tory ’s red,” they 
says, ‘you voat Tory like you allus done, Bill.” ‘+ Noa,” 
I says, * I wun't,” I says; * 1 never changes my colour, I 
doan't. I shan’t,’”’ I says, “ an’ what's more, I wun't; I 
voats blue.” 

‘But,’ I suggested, ‘here, perhaps, blue is the Tory 
colour, as you imply it was in your first home ?’ 

‘I dunno,’ he said, ‘I dunno: I niver asked, I didn't. 
An’ I voats blue.’ 

I could get no other answer, so I left him hard at work. 
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And if Albert Eddard and Alexandry Vick do not some 
day grace the University, you may take it as proved that 
the fault is not with their venerable sire. 


MORE ROYAL ACADEMY 
QR JOHN MILLAIS—the English Velasquez, as wor- 


shippers delight to style him—has this year surpassed 
himself in two branches of his art. In his Grace you 
may see him at his sloppiest. We believe that even Mr. 
Horsley would have refused this work house-room had 
it not borne the signature of a brother Academician. You 
do not ask that Sir John should see his sitters in an 
atmospheric environment: it were idle to look to his 
canvas for the play of varying textures. But when a 
painter whom the public has learned to reverence carves 
you a figure out of wood and furnishes it with lengths of 
lead piping in lieu of curls, to protest becomes a duty. 
Other three portraits has he achieved, little more deftly 
handled than this ill-starred Grace. Poor and thin in 
colour, in execution they are surprisingly vapid and 
jejune ; and yet their author was endowed of yore with 
a virile talent. Sir John’s method was never artistie in 
landscape: he always scorned selection, and was ever 
content to pack his space with superfluous facts. In 
Glen Birnam you may count the branches of the trees: 
and this we imagine is draughtsmanship. There is the 
purple distance that we love so well; there are the blades 
of grass, differentiated with exquisite care ; finally there 
is an inveterate source of irritation to every sensitive eye. 
And indulgent spectators pronounce the work ‘divine’ ! 
Of Mr. Long what may be said save that his boneless 
damsels would make their fortunes if they ‘ did the Halls’ 
as contortionists? And the incomparable Mr. Sant—will 
nothing check his ardour of production? Five evil-coloured, 
pasty figures are the toll he pays this year to art ; and you 
are so inured to the contemplation of academic enormities 
that you straightway recognise Mr. Sant’s intention. The 
eyes, noses, and mouths make it clear to you that the 
painter is trying to represent the human form. But the 
figures have more of putty than of flesh and blood, and 
it is mere convention to label them with such names as 
fit the kindly human race. However, the canvas is posi- 
tively covered, and the thinnest coating of paint is sacra- 
mental to the vulgar. Dick, Tom, and Harry are not in 
the habit of exhibiting ill-drawn forms themselves, and 
they overwhelm the merest bungler with respect whose 
practice differs from their own. 

Mr. Calderon’s St. Elizabeth of Hungary is a chaste per- 
formance. The female figure, had it been painted, might 
have grown into a cheap imitation of Henner. The com- 
position is awkward and the colour ungrateful to the eye. 
The ribald suggest that it is dedicated to all County 
Councillors, and that it represents a deputation of those 
nice gentlemen inspecting Zwo’s back. Naturally, it has 
been bought for the nation under the Chantrey Bequest. 
The administration of this fund has long been a seandal, and 
it isa lasting tribute to the artistic foresight of the Academy 
that they have got together one of the worst collections 
of modern pictures in existence. This St. Elizabeth will 
be lodged among her peers. Mr. Herkomer’s On Strike is 
a monotonous mass of brown pigment, wherein is no sug- 
gestion of dignity or pathos: it is ill-painted, and huddled 
in composition, and whatever effect it does possess is ob- 
tained by the droop of an eyelid. Another gentleman who 
devotes himself to the manufacture of what are generally 
known as the ‘ pictures of the year’—of works, that is, 
which are dead when Burlington House closes its doors— 


is Mr. Frank Dicksee. In The Crisis he encounters Mr. 
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Fildes in a spirit of friendly rivalry. Sentiment, of an 
unpainterlike kind, it does undoubtedly possess ; but the 
female is visionary and unsubstantial, and the work should 
have been done in black-and-white as the headpiece of a 
tract. For many years clinical pictures have been popu- 
lar in France, and the fashion has reached England but 
tardily, and ’tis interesting to note the difference of treat- 
ment. In Paris a sick chamber or a hospital ward is an 
excuse for an arrangement of light and shade, a com- 
position of black-coated figures set against a grey back- 
ground, an effect of noonday sun aslant a long, low room. 
In London we are content to overlook the outside of 
things, with which alone a painter is concerned, and ask 
for the tragedy disclosed in haggard face and watery 
eye. Mr. Dicksee’s Mountain of the Winds is ambitious 
in intent: that is to say, its aim is frankly decorative. 
But it is wholly unbeautiful in colour and design, while 
the drawing and pose of the figures are hackneyed even 
for an Associate. But it is impossible to enumerate half 
the masterpieces of invention which repose upon the 
line. There is Mr. Armytage’s Sphine, in which an ugly 
black outline advertises the fact that the painter is a 
superb draughtsman. Then there are several specimens 
of Mr. Boughton’s confectionery, an example of Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s microscopic touch, another of Mr. Prinsep’s historical 
research. And all these glories of British art hold their 
place by inalienable privilege. If only their authors had 
a sense of humour, they would exercise their right with 
more becoming modesty. 

When you turn from ‘invention’ to portraiture the same 
tale is to tell. 


tradesmen now, it were enough to quote the efHorescence 


If proof were needed that painters are all 
of the commercial portrait. Invention will have to fight 
hard if it would keep its pride of place. The classi- 
cal dictionary—yea, even the History of England itself—is 
threatened by this parlous array of varnished worthies. It 
is superfluous to recall the fact that portraiture is a magnifi 
cent excuse for decoration. But in England it is no longer 
practised as an art. Mr. Ouless, on whom the mantle of 
Frank Holl has fallen, ete. ete., contributes his customary 
eight. Whereby he desires to inform the nobility, gentry. 
and clergy of this country that he is ready to supply them 
with his goods as per sample at so much a square inch. 
His colour may be dirty, his modelling conspicuous by ab- 
sence, his method a trick ; but he will paint you with all 
despatch, and will guarantee you a good place on the line. 
Mr. Pettie is as forcible as of yore, but all his high lights 
and brilliant colours will not project his heads into space, 
and the best of them remain iridescent silhouettes. Mr. 
Richmond has relieved us of the necessity of comment: by 
his own confession his quartette has nought to do with art, 
and so has found a congenial resting-place on the walls of 
Burlington House. Curiously wooden and commonplace 
is Mr. Tadema’s [tight Hon. A. J. Balfour. Of Mr. Her- 
komer’s selection none is worse than his Colonel Kitchener, 
thin alike in quality and colour—mere journeyman work, 
in fact—but with appalling melodrama lurking in the eye. 
Messrs. Yeames, Goodall, Armytage, Horsley and Co. are 
fully up to their average, and their productions have doubt- 
less filled with envy many an ambitious mayor and aspiring 
stock-jobber. 

Of Sir 
It remains to add 
that Mr. Vicat Cole’s diploma picture is a miracle of affec- 
tionate detail and tickled canvas; that in Mr. Goodall’s 
Isles of Loch Lomond you have an ingenuously innocent 


The landscape may be summarily dismissed. 
John Millais’ prowess we have spoken. 


ground-plan; that in one masterpiece at least Mr. Leader 
has permitted his church and his ditch to change places ; 
that Mr. Brett has employed in the composition of his sea- 
scapes a more powerful field-glass than ever, and changes 
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his focus at every inch of his canvas: in short, that con- 
tempt of tone and harmony, disdain of values, the love of 
all that is strident and positive in Nature, the patient 
enumeration of tiresome details, have never been carried 
so far as here and now. Mr. M‘Whirter deserves a word 
to himself. Messrs. Wyllie, David Murray, and the fest 
are doughty rivals ; but his superb pot-boiler, even Bolton 
Abbey, has enough bad colour, cheap effect, and perverted 
ideal compressed within the narrow compass of its frame 
to furnish forth the whole British School. With the better 
sort and with certain outsiders we shall deal next week 


“THE PROMISE OF MAY’ 

MPYHE poet is subjected to no keener mockery than for 

a certain superstition: and in truth his belief in 
May shows no less vigorously in the Intimations or the 
May Queen than in Chaucer and Spenser and Charles of 
Orleans themselves. And in the North, where hedges 
whiten with blossom while the snow gleams on the hill- 
tops still, it is natural enough to be horribly alive to 
her blighting East and bitter rains and suns uncom- 
forting. But in the earlier South, even in this tardiest 
season on record, you may still feel that enthusiasin is 
short of the mark, and that May, the ‘sweet slug-a-bed’ 
that she is, is still for all her drowsihead the month of 
months. For now in his goodliness the year’s pleasant king 
at last is come. The green orchards are archipelagos of 
blossoms red and white ; flowers are out on the wall ; and 
hard by where this is writing, in the first days of the month, 
a tiny continent of violets show blue as a patch of heaven 
seen through breaking cloud. And ‘the little woods run 
wild, and the massive hedgerows, if not yet aglow with 
the rich hues of Summer, are vivid with promise. The 
thin-leaved blackthorn, outrunning his commoner cousin, 
is showing the paly blossom that brings on his bitter fruit ; 
the wild cherry is in flower ; but more beautiful than either 
is a certain elm as large as his famous kinsman in Glouces- 
tershire—sprung, says tradition, from the stake that ‘earth- 
Only a 


few feet from the ground the great trunk branches into 


> 


fastened’ Maud Bowen where four roads meet. 


two limbs, each whereof would make a mighty tree. No 
positive green has yet come upon him, but at a million 
points the leaf has almost unfolded and had woven him an 
But indeed foliage in 
In a little time it will so 


thicken that every tree will be but a cloud of green— too 


exquisite and transparent mantle. 


May is indescribably beautiful. 


plump for beauty of modelling and line, too dense and dark 
for the witchery of lights and shadows ; but just now, when 
the leaf is not yet free enough to twinkle and tremble 
between the breeze and the sunlight, boughs and branch- 
lets and twigs that have lost the Winter blackness are a 
very maze of shade and light. The pinewood is a solemn 
and majestic nocturn in green; but the wind-blown birch, 
drooping and trembling and while-boled anJ slender, is 
‘like a flying sunshiny shower.’ 

But more than the new beauty is the renewal of life. 
A green landscape may be less charming than a white 
one; but the creatures that fled our Winter bodily, or that 
moaned and pined in want throughout his hideous reign, 
rejoice now and are glad in the mere fact of being. Over 
acres of old pasture, where daisy and cowslip are in full 
bloom and the meadow orchis is attiring to keep them 
company, the swallow, ‘chasing itself at its own wild will, 
glances and skims about a populace of fat and lazy-lying 
kine. 


the landrail, that a dog can hardly flush just now, but 


From a corner plantation, full of living nettles, 


that cowers and runs and croaks again, is lustily an- 
nouncing his return; and as you idly watch and listen 
there floats about and round the passionate call of the 
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cuckoo—come back again on that annual jaunt wherein 
he takes the pleasures of a honeymoon and yet escapes 
the responsibilities of wedlock. One stranger I had hoped 
to welcome comes not yet. For years the nightingale 
has come regularly to a certain Hertfordshire garden, 
and every May sundown has tried over a bar or two of 
the incomparable melody that breaks forth in the deep- 
ening gloaming; but this season the capricious artist is 
awanting. Probably he will return to Lochaber no more : 
at any rate, I have never known him come back to a 
deserted haunt; and it is like that such legends as (for 
example) the story of his banishment from Epping Forest 
for disturbing the Confessor at his prayers have arisen 
from his habit of forsaking haunts so long frequented that 
Or it may be that 


the old bird keeps a corner, and dies there, while his 


he seemed an integral part of them. 


young ones go out and make a colony of their own, To 
the sorrow of them that expect him, he is missing from 
this place and from that, but there is no reason to believe 
that his numbers are diminishing; and meanwhile the 
black-cap, whose ringing note pervades the shrubbery as 
I write, is no despicable under-study. 

In May, too, besides the love-songs carolling from every 
leafy screen, the new-born life is usually beginning to re- 
joice. You look to come on dizzy little linnets trying 
to balance themselves on the budding elm-spray, and to 
assist at the A BC of flight of chaftinches still with long 
down on their heads and with tender, unsteady, quick- 
Huttering wings. But this year the young life waxes 


but slowly. The starling, halting with a grab in his 
beak on the roof ere he dives into the chimney, tells 
vou of a growing brood; and certain little pilferers are 
} . . . 
seen burdened with grain or tender leaf or worm more 
often than with feather or tuft or twig. But others are 
only now beginning to set up house. Partridges scarce 
distinguishable from rabbits go chasing one another on 


— 


the hay-field as if it still were March ; and though the 
winter wheat is so high that a haunching hare shows 
but the tips of his ears, the young rabbits and the 
leverets are unwontedly searce. Even the rooks are be- 
hind. Oneor two branchers have hopped forth timidly on 
the neighbour twigs, and a sound of cawing—eager, shrill, 
infantile, multitudinous—tells of innumerable brothers and 
sisters on the way to the same desperate coigns of van- 
tage; but it will be some time ere the adept, whether 
with rook-rife or with bow and arrows, shall find them 


worthy his desire. 


And now that May is actually come, the inclemency of 


March and the bitter shrewishness of April are under- 
stood to have been not so much harmless as of positive 
advantage. A treacherous Spring plays havoe alike with 
garden and with game. The fruit-trees, held in check 
by continuous frosts, will bear all the better for being 
under discipline till the dangerous hours be past. The 
grouse will be none the less plentiful and strong on the 
First for having had to pack again and again after pair- 
ing, and thus put off breeding to a period when food is 
plentiful and weather fine. Pheasants and_ partridges 
gain still more by delay: not only is the larder full for 
the youngsters ; there is also more cover, and therewith 
less chance of interference both with these and the un- 
shelled, That is, if biting Spring be not followed by 
drenching Summer: a sequence held by the weather- 
lorist almost as inevitable as cause and effect. But, for- 
tunately, the wild things have as little foreknowledge 
of misfortune as the forget-me-not on waste and grassy 
mound; and from the bumbidore circling and humming 
through the early blossoms to the shy vixen playing with 
her cubs at day-dawn by her chamber in the rocks, all are 


keeping their blithest holiday. Some because, like the 
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bat, they have awakened from dwindling life and anima- 
tion in suspense ; others because, like the turtle, whose 
voice of wooing mingles with the stockdove’s own, they 
have voyaged hither to fulfil the happiest work of life ; 
and millions more for no better reason than that each is, 
like the ‘brother of the dancing leaves,’ itself its own 
enjoyment. For all it is enough that May and joy have 


come. 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE.—No. MMDCXLYV. 


MR. WILLIAM ARCHER 
J WAS fortunate in getting admission to Mr. Archer's 
rooms whilst he was out, and with note-book in hand 


I set forthwith to work. 
unlocked, first attracted my attention. 


Two presses, happily for me 
One was a minia- 
ture cellar, well stocked with all manner of liquors from 
plebeian Bass to lordly Benedictine. The other was 
crammed with pipes, cigars, and tobacco. Here a huge 
meerschaum was the most prominent object. An inscrip- 
tion on the bowl witnessed that it had been presented to 
Mr. Archer by the Dames of the Primrose League (local 
habitation) for services rendered as canvasser in the Con- 
servative cause. In the room itself there were some 
fine portraits: Miss Bessie Bellwood ‘ in the prime of her 
majestic beauty’ (as Macaulay might have said) was de- 
picted as the Queen of Refined Comedy ; beside her was 
Lady Dunlo as the Tragic Muse. From opposite walls Mr. 
Robert Buchanan and Mr. Clement Scott serenely regarded 
each other, whilst from the side partition Mr. Edmund 
Gosse seemed to give an amicable eye to each.  Inter- 
spersed with these were illustrations of recent Derby 
winners and eminent prize-fighters. On a table were 
several albums filled with photos of burlesque actresses, all 
in that most bewitching costume which is conspicuous by 
its absence. Numerous packs of cards, several boxing- 
gloves, and a pair of foils in a corner bore striking evidence 
to the catholicity of Mr. Archer's tastes. The bookcase was 
mainly occupied with bound files of The Daily Telegraph; 
but I noticed other papers. The Pink ’Un was most pro- 
minent. A collection of the Nouvelles @ la main from le 
Figaro proved Mr. Archer’s interest in French literature. 
My curiosity was next aroused by a huge jar which stood 
ina corner. I approached, and, extracting the bung, was 
immediately sensible of an agreeable spirituous perfume. 
I could not resist bending forward to inhale this more 
freely: when I received a tremendous blow on the head 
which brought my nose into violent and most painful 
contact with the vessel. 

‘Wha’s that preein’ ma greybeard ?’ said a voice behind 
me; and turning round | saw Mr. Archer, who had thrown 
himself on the sofa and was heartily laughing at my dis- 
comfiture. The geniality and sly humour of the eminent 
dramatic critic are so well known that, though no admirer 
of the practical joke, and though the bridge of my nose 
seemed broken, I joined as well as I could in his mirth, 
whilst I explained that I had come to interview him. Mr. 
Archer seemed much gratified ; and, having with the prac- 
tised skill of an adept brewed me a tumbler of punch, we 
sat down to palaver. The ‘greybeard,’ as my subject 
curiously named the jar, was the most obvious starting- 
point, and I began by warmly praising its contents. 

‘Ah, said Mr. Archer, contemplating it with singular 
affection, ‘it was a gift from dear old Bob !’ 

‘ Bob ?’ I queried. 

‘Yes; Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
thing delights him more than my criticism on his plays. 
Why, 


We are old friends. No- 


And he has shown his gratitude in many ways. 
these tweeds were a present of his-——’ 
‘QO, Linterrupted ; ‘the cheap literary suit >? 
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‘The identical, rejoined Mr. Archer, smiling at the 
eagerness with which I gazed at the dress; ‘and though 
the pattern és a trifle broad, and the checks are if any- 
thing large, yet I have found it an excellent and service- 
able working garment.’ 

‘I see you are also a student of his poetry, I said, 


taking up a well-thumbed copy of Jdy/lls and Legends of 


Inverburn from the table. 

‘Who would not be?’ was the enthusiastic response. 
*O! when I read that volume, 

‘My heart gangs back to auld Scotland, 
An’ the saut tear dims my e’e.’ 

Mr. Archer's Scots was too much for me, and I hastened 
to change the subject by remarking on the excellence of 
Mr. Gosse’s portrait. 

‘A speaking likeness,’ said my companion. ‘ Observe 
the right hand resting on a book.’ 

‘ Ibsen’s last prose drama ?’ I hazarded. 

‘O no: the Countess of Pembroke’s .Jrcadia. Note 
that the volume is closed.’ 

‘The pathetic significance of that does not escape me.’ 

‘There is indeed something pathetic,’ said Mr. Archer 
thoughtfully, ‘in the errors of great minds.’ 

‘Then you do not love him the less ?’ 

© Au contraire, was the firm reply. ‘ Nay, as the warm- 
hearted Jrish said of Mr. Parnell on a recent occasion, ** We 
esteem him all the more for it.” ’ 

From Sir Philip Sidney how obvious the transition to 
Mr. Clement Scott ! 


turned towards his likeness, anticipated my remark. 


And my companion, seeing my eye 


‘Yes, you have there the first living dramatic critic.’ 

‘The second,’ was my very neat interjection. 

‘No, certainly the first,’ said Mr. Archer, whilst a slight 
blush showed that his reputation for modest self-efface- 
ment was not undeserved. ‘I look up to him as the one 
great master of the critical art. 1 intend my magnum opus 
to be his biography. 
theme ? 


Where could you find a choicer 
How wide and exact his knowledge! how un- 
biassed his judgment !! how noble his diction!!! Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and his nights to the volumes of Mr. Clement Scott 
and the leading articles in The Daily Telegraph. 

I seemed to have heard something like these words 
before, but scarcely liking to say so I went on: 

‘ Your style, then, is modelled on his ?’ 

‘To the minutest detail.’ 

‘Then your dramatic criticisms must be almost as hard 
to write as they are to read ?’ 

‘O dear no, said my companion, laughing heartily at 
my sly innuendo. ‘I always dictate them between the 
acts to a shorthand writer.’ 

‘Isthat Mr. Clement Scott’s method of work >’ I asked, 
in undisguised amazement. 

‘I cannot say,’ was the thoughtful response ; ‘ but judg- 
ing from internal evidence I should think it highly pro- 
bable. But take another cigar; as for me, I prefer the 
weed in its native clay.” So saying, he produced a very 
short and very black pipe, which he charged, lighted, and 
puffed at vigorously for a few seconds; and then, noticing 
the empty glasses, he cried: ‘One more draught to the 
Master.’ 

No sooner said than done; the greybeard again was 
lightened of its contents, and Mr. Archer, holding up his 
steaming goblet to the picture, exclaimed with (I thought) 
something of a deprecatory air,‘ The last time, Clemmy, 
my boy, the last time.’ 

Fearing the effect of excitement on that emotional and 
sensitive nature, 1 adroitly sought a fresh yet not less 
interesting theme. 
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“ *Those two ladies are, I presume, your favourite 
actresses ?’ 
‘QO, Belle and Bessie. 


At what period had the British stage two such ornaments > 


Are they not noble creatures > 
Talk of your Kembles and Siddonses, forsooth! Look at 
how much they draw a night ; that’s the true test of merit, 
I have been accused of praising them too much, but | 
confess I never could say a nasty thing of a pretty woman: 
“ From the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear,” as the poet finely 
says. Mr. Archer here turned aside and raised a be- 
jewelled forefinger—I almost thought to his eyes ; so 
again | moved on, and, catching sight of two large clay. 
mores, remarked : 

‘Those are ancestral relics, I presume ?’ 

‘O no; they are prizes I won at the Braemar Gathering 
for the sword-dance. Would you like to see me do it ?’ 

I hastily declined, but the subject was unfortunate. 
Mr. Archer challenged me in turn to fence, to box (under 
Queensberry rules), and to wrestle, till 1 was in a state of 
perfect terror, Gazing round for some new topic, I saw a 
volume labelled Confession of Faith. | pounced on it. 

‘Put down that book, sir, said Mr. Archer with sudden 
sternness. I knew my business too well to obey him: 
under that unpromising title there was possibly bound up 
the plays for a quite Impossible Theatre ; moreover, my 
curiosity was whetted by some highly coloured plates of 
which I caught a glimpse. | had only time to note that 
they were less according to Hoyle than Holywell, when I 
heard some terrific words, | received a_ terrific blow (not 
this time on the bridge of the nose), and in five seconds I 
was in the street. 1 picked myself up, felt myself over to 
see that no bones were broken, and, as I tossed a bad halt- 
penny (‘twas the only coin I had) into the air that the 
fates might decide whether [ should offer my copy at 
Stonecutter or Northumberland Street, reflected that, as 
the New Journalism had its papers and its prophets, +o also 


it was meet and fitting that it should have its martyrs. 


IN THE NAME OF THE FICTORY—SOAP ! 


‘ \ RTS, Navigation, Models, and Ordnance’ 
*" the official sections of the Royal Naval Exhibition ; 


these are 


but the casual visitor is like to determine the exhibits 
under three heads only: the treasure-house of things 
naval (new and old), the entertainments, and the adver- 
tisings of a certain soap. As to the first, it is just and 
safe to say that there never has been such a show before. 
But this is equally true of the third; and though it 1s 
easy to visit the exhibition (as is the way of certain folk) 
and pay no heed to anything exhibited, yet shall you not 
escape the advertiser who lies in wait for you (like a 
Can it be that he 


bought up every inch of advertising space with a view to 


licensed highwayman) at every corner. 


sub-letting, and then, having failed to induce his weaker 
brethren to ‘come on,’ decided that, rather than waste, he 
would do his best to sicken the public of his name and 
his fame and his commodity alike? Be this as it may, go 
where you will, upstairs and downstairs (ef celera), indoors 
and out, your eyes are tortured by his damnable itera 
tion, your sense of fitness is disgusted almost to vomiting 
point. It were old-fashioned to object to an advertisement 
at the tail of a book, or even ‘ facing matter’ at the other 
end; but with the same thing on the tops, the bottoms, 
the sides of every page and on the back of each particular 
illustration, then blasphemy becomes natural and indigna 
tion the whole duty of man. Moreover, the finer the book 
the greater the profanity: and it would seem that these 
particular soap-boilers have covenanted with the execu- 
tive committee of the R.N.E. for carte-blanche to do all they 
may to degrade and vulgarise what is probably the most 
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interesting as it is certainly the most perfect collection ever 
made. For a naval show appeals to every Briton. It is 
many and many a year since Raleigh wrote that ‘ England 
is a country that can never be conquered whilst the kings 
thereof keep the dominion of the seas’ ; but ever since he 
wrote we have done our best—and at times with no small 
suecess—to live up to his words. Even now our glory is 
our navy ; and ‘tis well to remember that to boast that 
Britannia rules the waves is to claim the dominion of the 
waters of the world. Thus, ’twere idle to contrast this 
exhibition with last year’s, for comparison is impossible : 
especially as Britannia is amphibious, and includes in her 
best-loved paraphernalia all the new-fangledest imple- 
ments of soldier warfare, as well as the titanie and intri- 
cate weapons none save herself can use. No army has 
aught so tremendous as the 110-ton gun, so subtle as the 
Whitehead torpedo, nor—(now that Von Moltke’s brain 
is waste)—so dedal in complexity as a modern ship-of- 
war. The fullest advantage has been taken of the vastest 
opportunities, and the result is bewildering from its very 
variety. Of the one part are relics innumerable of every 
naval hero revered since our childhood ; of the other, all 
the famous pictures (and many others equally deserving 
of fame) of British naval history. Here is an interminable 
pageant of models, to which the collection from South 
Kensington forms but a small contingent ; while ranged 
for inspection yonder are most of the lethal tools the 
later wit of man has contrived. And the whole thing is 
leprous (as it were) with these soap-boiling advertise- 
ments! Let us forth into the grounds, and hide from 
them among the entertainments. 

‘Tis trom Seylla to Charybdis ; but here the bugbear 
placards are in better congruousness with their environ- 
ment of teatables, automatic machines, and Chinese 
lanterns. ‘This year—(tis saddening to reflect)—the 
Cockney will have to consider the proprieties, for the 
gardens are raked fore and att by two electric search- 
lights, to say nothing of the revolving flashes from the 
model Eddystone Lighthouse: howbeit the terrific effect 
of the search-light suddenly flaring on a vessel out of the 
blackness of a night at sea is not to be realised in a well- 
lighted parterre. In the foreground the mimie * Action 
between two Battle-Ships’ is waging to the strains of a 
naval band: ‘tis clever, no doubt, as far as it goes; but ‘tis 
desperately silly too, and to our mind ‘twere better left 
undone. To essay the impossible is the merest chuckle- 
headedness ; and indeed the only cheery thing about the 
business is the roar of laughter to which the tiny torpedo- 
boat blows up and sinks. It is admirably consistent of the 
executive to employ only naval bands ; for in this respect 
the junior service is certainly at a great advantage, despite 
the fact that last year’s show-case of military brass appears 
once more with no apparent change save in the name, 
Meanwhile the two boats are still meandering round the 
tank, are still futling at each other with blank cartridge. 
And what are those gigantic pictorial abominations above 
the grand stand opposite, all exactly the same, and each 
one bigger than both these battle-ships put together? 
They are works of art in advertisement of a f—m—s 
s—p! Non ragionam di lor—nor of the officials to whom 
their outrageous presence is due. The life-size Eddy- 
stone is excellent without. Within, the arrangements 
and the ‘elevator’ (at the time of writing) are barely 
finished. The panorama of Trafalgar is disappointing ; 
but the difficulty of connecting the material foreground 
with the painted background of a sea-fight is enormous 
as well as comparatively unfamiliar. Then to the P. 
and O. Kiosk with its real cabins, real smoke-room, and 
real Lascars gorgeously arrayed and especially pleasing to 
the swarming sightseer. Hard by is the reproduction of 
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the Victory at Trafalgar. The effect hereof was ruined by 
the action of the London County Council, which—there 
being no skirts to measure, nor no jests to analyse—fell 
back on the public safety, and refused, nobody knows why, 
to allow the construction of upper decks, or masts, or rig- 
ging. All the same, here is perhaps the most notable num- 
ber in the catalogue: the middle and lower decks—the 
starboard side with the mess-table, hammocks, utensils, and 
other gear, the port with the guns cleared for action— 
are marvellous in their realism. Nor is this the Victory 
we know in Portsmouth Harbour, but the Victory as she 
was on the day that made her fame imperishable: hempen 
cables, stern-lanterns, boarding-pikes, muskets, flint-lock 
pistols, even the original figure-head, being all exactly 
reproduced. Down below, on the orlop deck, is the 
regrettable waxworks of Nelson in the cock-pit—lit by 
electric light ; and here the tremendous crush is aggra- 
vated by the very small amount of head-room ‘tween- 
decks. (Now, this is what your Briton most enjoys.) 
There is a smaller crowd on the other side of the deck ; 
and ‘ Yes,’ says the gruff voice of an unseen official, ‘no 
money could buy that there chest ; that there chest was at 
the battle of Trafalgar, just as it is. This way out, please, 
lydies and genelmen’ ; and the dislimning of the mob re- 
veals what looks like a very modern seaman’s chest. You 


venture to lift the lid; and lo! a greasy coat and hat of 


considerable antiquity. But there is something inside that 


lid: if only there were a little more light! Why, of 





course : it is a work of art to advertise and so forth, 
and so forth! ‘This way out. Thanks.’ 

Not the least interesting thing in the grounds is 
a real North Sea fishing-smack with everything care- 
fully labelled and in statu quo, so that none, not even 
the veriest land-lubber, may imagine that ‘the water- 
cask’ is ‘the capstan, or that ‘the pumps’ are really the 
‘beef-kettle.” All the same, the Heroine is a gratifying 
spectacle, as she lies on an even keel sunk in the ground 
up to her water-line, close-hauled on a beam wind, carry- 


ing on every stitch of canvas. Gratifying, quotha? Ay, 


truly: if only because her well-worn sails are unsullied of 


advertisement, and ‘tis not all trawlers nowadays that can 
make such boast. Of the models to scale two are espe- 
cially worthy of note. Both are of our newest battle-ship, 
H.M.S. Victoria. The one is said to be the largest and 
most complete that ever was built, and must be seen to 
be believed: the seale is one-twelfth, and the result is 
worthy of the thousand pounds ‘tis said to have cost. 
The other is the silver model of the same craft, the 
Jubilee gift to Her Majesty from her Navy. You might 
spend many a busy hour or day among the five thousand 
exhibits and yet see scarce a tithe of them. Even the 
casual visitor should provide himself with the catalogue, 
which is entirely commendable for its abundant and well- 
chosen information. You might tolerate the inevitable 
advertisement of, ete., on its back ; but it is little short 
of maddening to be told that the infamous stuff is used 
in all the lavatories ‘ free of extra charge.’ 

But at every turn the famous Abomination dogs you, 
till at last it drives you from the place distraught, with a 
parting shriek at you from the whole length of every step 
you have to mount to get away from it. Once outside, 
you may breathe again—provided you shun the omnibus, 
which is all be-plastered with the same dreary legend. 


For indeed you won't be happy till you get away from it. 


A SMOKING COMPARTMENT 


PINKNEY is a gentleman, undoubtedly, and there is 
implied in this statement no new development in 


his character. He is a good fellow, well brought up, and 
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the gentlemanly boy has developed naturally with the 
slow course of years into a gentleman. But when he 
went up to Oxford he became in a single night a ‘ man.’ 
That was certainly a sudden development, an affair of a 
few hours only, spent in college. I would not for a 
moment deny that one may conceivably be at the same 
time a man and a gentleman. Yet a school-boy, suddenly 
finding himself grown into a man, is apt in the novelty of 
his situation to have some difficulty in remembering that 
he has always been a gentleman. It is only in the course 
of time that he is able to combine in his practice the 
dignity and independence of the man with the unaggres- 
sive demeanour of the gentleman. Pinkney and I are 
great friends—confidants even, in a certain degree—but 
it was only very recently he confessed to me that there 
was once a time when, in the struggle of remember- 
ing that he was now a man, and of acting up to his 
new dignity, he came very near to forgetting that he had 
always hoped he was a gentleman. In point of fact, if 
I may accept his word against himself, he actually did 
forget for a season. Nor was he made conscious of his 
forgetfulness until the last day of term, when he was 
going down to Tallywarn. 

It was all right until he reached Plymouth. Of course 
he had chosen to ride in a smoking compartment. It will 
probably be admitted that there is no place where a man 
can show more conclusively that he is a ‘ man’ than in a 
It was the end of October 


It was not to be wondered 


third-class smoking carriage. 

term, when freshmen abound. 
at, therefore, that there should be in Pinkney’s carriage 
the usual card-sharper, with his friends. | Pinkney fixed 
his eyes resolutely on the pages of his paper, and was 
chillingly polite to the prosperous-looking tradesman who 
sat next to him, who called his attention to the clumsiness 
with which the man was manipulating his three cards, and 
finally, to prove himself right, succeeded once or twice in 
detecting the king, winning each time a bet of a sovereign. 
Still the trickster kept cheerful, and at last he made a 
direct appeal to Pinkney to emulate the successes of his 
neighbour the tradesman. Pinkney snubbed him, and 
relapsed into his corner. The man was insulted. The 
pleasant-spoken tradesman expostulated gently with Pink- 
ney, telling him he had been inconsiderate and even rude. 
But the cards disappeared, and at the next station both of 
the gamblers left the carriage. Pinkney got out on to the 
platform, and saw that they went together into a com- 
partment at the other end of the train. Then he stepped 
back and resumed his paper, smiling. 

‘Too sharp for them!’ said a loudly dressed youth 
opposite. 

Pinkney looked up. * That’s a very old dodge, he said 
contemptuously. Then he pressed down the tobacco in 
his pipe with his finger, puffed at it critically for a moment, 
and finally resumed his paper and was silent once again. 
But one can't keep silence perpetually. Presently the 
gaudy person borrowed a match from him, and then they 
tell into conversation. Pinkney admitted that he was a 
‘Varsity man. ‘One of these gentlemen, perhaps?’ sug- 
gested his companion, pointing to a list of the Trial Eights 
i a sporting paper. Pinkney put aside the compliment 
straightforwardly enough. Yet was he far more affable 
atter that. He told the man all the wonderful stories that 
freshmen tell to one another, about Proctors, about—— but 
you also, perhaps, have lived in Arcadia and heard these 
stories of old. At last they reached Plymouth. 

Here some of Pinkney’s companions left the train 
aud others took their place. ‘There entered first of all a 
tall, dark man, wiry, with thin, tanned face ; a sort of 
compound, as it were, of the gamekeeper and the small 


farmer. Next came a sailor, then a stoutish little man, 
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with corduroy breeches, a red face, with side whiskers, the 
Pinkney put him down 
as a horse-dealer, and indeed the new-comer recognised 


chin and upper lip clean shaven. 


the farmer as an acquaintance, and began immediately to 
discuss with him a certain wonderful mare that he had 
just bought or sold. 

Last of all, there appeared at the door an old market. 
woman. She wore a linen sun-bonnet (though ‘twas 
December) over her grey hair, and a great white apron 
showed beneath her shawl of grey check. On either 
arm was a big basket, empty, save for a coarse white cloth 
at the bottom ; and these same paskets were a little jn 
the way as she strove to enter the carriage. Pinkney 
He took the baskets from 
her and helped her into the carriage ; for she seemed re. 


was seated next the open door. 
solved to enter. But the other occupants had observed 
her also. 

‘This ‘ere’s a smoakin’-carr’ge, missus,’ said the horse- 
dealer. ‘Aren't goin’ t’ smoak, are ee ?’ 

The old lady looked at him cheerfully as she stood in 
the doorway. ‘ No, m’ dear,’ she answered, ‘ I aren't goin’ 
to smoak, but I aren't goin’ t’ get in no other carr’ge 
't all, fur a passel o’ maidens to laught at my clo’es. I'd 
sooner come in ‘ere, long with the men. I aren't ’fraid o 
smoak 't all.’ 

There was laughter at this speech, but the old lady 
was not disconcerted. She sat down beside Pinkney and 
gave him a bright, motherly smile. And then she began 


to talk tohim. The people you meet on the Cornwall 


Railway have a certain audacity in questioning. Yet 
their questions are never offensive. They desire above 


all things to be friendly. They do not understand that 
it is possible to be friendly with a man without knowing 
what are his interests, his sympathies. Thus they are as 
willing to confide as they are eager to question. 

Pinkney’s neighbour, then, began to tell him who she 
was, speaking all the time with an air of being assured of 
his sympathetic interest. She told him that this was 
market-day, and she had been into Plymouth with eggs 
and butter and poultry. Then she went on to tell him of 
the farm. No less than seven-and-thirty turkeys, she 
assured him, were now swaggering round that farm, and 
would be killed within a week for the Christmas market. 
‘An’ we got geese too, she said ; ‘ but it bin fine an’ cold, 
an’ the pond is all froze over, so we shan't kill they, not 
‘fore we'm ‘bliged to. Fur I d’ like fur the geese to go 
out an’ wash theirselves ‘fore be killed; an’ if we d’ wait 
a day or two I expect the cold ‘Il be gone, an’ the ice all 
melted.’ 

Pinkney smiled at the thought of the geese issuing 
forth joyously to the pond when at last the frost was over, 
of their revelling there in the new pleasure of a splash, of 
their returning homeward, with many a desultory pause 
by the way, to die. Old Mrs. Nankivell—that was her 
name——seemed to see the humour of it also, and to be 
quietly pleased that she had made this young man smile. 
She looked at him thoughtfully for a moment. 

‘Are you a University man ?° she said. 

Pinkney started. ‘ University man’? It was the cor- 
rect phrase exactly. ‘Oxford College’ would have been 
more natural from the lips of a Cornish market-woman.’ 

‘Yes, he said ;‘1’m at Oxford.’ 

The old lady had seen his first surprise, and enjoyed 
it vastly. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘1 thought you looked like a 
student.’ Then there was a pause, and a soft light 
dawned in her eyes, a smile played round her mouth. 

‘An’ I ought to know,’ she added proudly, ‘ for I've 
got a son that’s a University man too.’ 

Naturally enough, Pinkney was again surprised, and 


visibly. The mother saw this, and it increased her pride. 
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She had a strange joy in telling this stranger that her son 
also —the son of an old poultry-seller talking broad Cornish 
_-was a University man. 

‘Yes, she said. ‘James Henry was always fine an’ 
fond of his books, an’ at last passon said : “ Take an’ sen’ 
the boy to Glasco’ University.” James Henry said he 
wasn't goin’ t’ leave we, but we could see he was daggin’ 
t'go. All the same he said he was goin’ to stay ‘long 
But Father said “ No.’ 


Thomas John was growin’ away fine, an’ by time he 


wi we an’ help ‘bout the farm. 


begun to want help the boy would be old enough to give 
it. So James Henry bin up to Glasco’ University this 
two year. Gettin’ a terr’ble fine scholar, he is, so they 
tell me.’ 

Pinkney 


could not but sympathise, and when he had duly made 


She paused, her eyes eloquent of glad_ pride. 


his pretty little speech his neighbour gave him a gentle, 
fluttering pat on the arm by way of thanks. 

There was silence then for a little while. Pinkney 
perhaps was thinking of that same James Henry to whom 
the mother’s thoughts had evidently flown. Suddenly he 
noticed that the old lady was trying to attract his atten- 
tion to something she held in her hand, concealed from 
the view of the others. He looked down unostentatiously. 
His neighbour's eyes were fixed on the opposite rack, but 
the two shrivelled, vellow apples in her hand were evi- 
Pinkney did not take them im- 
The horsey 


dently meant for him. 
mediately. He glanced round the carriage. 
man was looking at him, and at his neighbour, a little 
curiously. Pinkney was certain he could not take the 
To offer him apples pub- 
But then he caught 
sight of the old eyes still fixed resolutely on the luggage- 
rack, the hand, and the apples held for him. He took 
them from her and put them into his pocket, and in a 
She had 


apples without being observed. 


licly : it was a little inconsiderate ! 


minute the old lady turned and smiled at him. 
never realised that Pinkney was a man. 

The train passed on, and the two talked no more with 
one another. But when they reached the station at which 
the market-woman was to alight, Pinkney stepped down 
on to the platform and helped her out. Then he returned 
to the carriage and handed her the baskets. The old lady 
put them down beside her, and after a search in her 
pocket handed him delightedly another shrivelled apple. 
Pinkney took it from her, and could not but smile at her 
innocent, delighted audacity. ‘ Good-bye,’ he said, holding 
out his hand. Mrs. Nankivell took his hand and shook it 
as the train began to move out of the station. Then he 
turned back into the carriage. The horsey man was re- 
garding him with approving scrutiny. ‘Got quite friendly 
with the old lady,’ he said familiarly. ‘ Yes, said Pinkney, 
‘she was—— it was very nice of her, wasn’t it?’ And as 
he seated himself again he found that the third apple was 
still visible in his hand. He had forgotten to hide it in 


his pocket. 


THE SHRINKAGE IN FOREIGN SECURITIES 


TPYHE immense fall in foreign securities is remarkable in 

two ways: (1) it has exactly fulfilled the anticipa- 
tions of all clear-sighted speculators in this country ; and 
(2) but few amongst them have realised substantial pro- 
fits on the movement. Almost for years they have been 
‘bears’ of foreign securities, but with time their num- 
bers have been steadily reduced ; for the great houses in 
Paris have had a firm grip of the market, and have sys- 
tematically crushed out of existence such as have dared 
to operate for a fall. No doubt the ‘bears’ enjoyed a 
victory when the Panama Canal Company collapsed, and 
they also scored over the break-down of the Copper 
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Corner; but in both instances their jubilations were 
speedily terminated by the financiers interested in sup- 
porting prices. Even last autumn, when the downfall of 
the Barings was followed by a collapse in South Americans, 
the so-called ‘Internationals’ held together with great 
firmness. Recently, however, it has been felt that the 
end could not be far off; for the embarrassed condition 
of Spain and Portugal, both of which had been borrowing 
in Paris upon an excessively large scale, had roused the 
suspicions of the investing public ; and it was obvious that 
this, with dear money, must increase the strain until it 
reached the breaking point. All this was pointed out 
a fortnight since, and what was then impending has 
been precipitated by the outbreak of a financial crisis in 
The latter we deal with elsewhere: here con- 
fining ourselves to the immense shrinkage in foreign 


Portugal. 


securities generally, and to the question how far this 
shrinkage has affected the Stock Exchange. 

First, a few representative figures to show roughly how 
prices have fallen. The current quotations for the lead- 
ing foreign securities are compared to the highest points 


recorded since I886: 


Pp Highest Prices 1 
* Liuternahonals, Prices. Year. Prices. Fall. 
Austrian G | 94 1550 gd 4 
Egyptian 4 p. c. Uniti 93 1890 98! 43 
Fren ns g..¢ Kentes . QI ISgO 95 4 
Greek 5 p.c. 1554 . ; , 33 15890 963 133 
Hungarian Gold Ket $9 1Sgo 92} 33 
Italian 5 p.c. 1861 . ’ . go} 1886 IOI! 10 
Portuguese Threes - 390 1889 68} 29) 
Russian 44 p.c. 1875 ‘ . 100 1890 103 3 
Spanish Fours : . 68 1590 79 11 
Turkish 4} p.c. 1871 - 934 1890 99% 0% 
Do. Series ‘A’ , ; 40 1890 40; OY 
Do. do; ©B’ 22] 1890 273 5! 
South Ame 
Argentine 5 p. c. 1884 - 44 1889 101 67 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. c. 1882-6 . = 324 1889 104 714 
Cordova 6 p. c. . 253 1589 102} 771 
Entre Rios 6 p.c. 18380. . 323 1889 104 714 
Santa Fe 6 p. c. 1883-4 324 1SS9 104% 72} 
Brazilian 43 p. c. 1883 . 744 1889 102 27 
Chilian 44 p. c. 1885 $13 1889 106: 25x 
Colombian 4% p. c. 1873 . . 19 1890 45 29 
Costa Rica § p.c. ‘B’ Bonds. 674 1589 95! 273 
Ecuador . : ‘5 , 16 1889 252 12: 
Honduras Railway Loan, 1870 9 1889 174 St 
Paraguay 1886 Bonds ; . 354 1889 47 113 
Uruguay Unified 46 1890 778 312 
Venezuela ‘ ; « 18389 58 11 


It will be remembered that between 1886 and 1889 the 
prices of most ‘ Internationals’ were foreed up extrava- 
gantly, both on the Paris and the Berlin Bourses ; the 
movement being ostensibly based upon the improvement 
that was taking place in trade, the more peaceful condi- 
tion of Europe, and the reduction through conversion, etc., 
of a number of sound securities bearing satisfactory rates 
of interest. Hence the present reaction is largely natural. 
For instance, Portuguese Three per Cents. are much more 
nearly worth 39, if we analyse their actual value as invest- 
ments, than the 68} at which they sold in 1889. At 
the latter figure the Bonds of this State, which was then 
clearly in a most unsound financial condition, yielded the 
investor only 42 per cent. Much the same may be said 
of Greek Bonds, Italian Rentes, and Spanish Fours, in all 
which the fall is justified by the conditions ; while of such 
issues as Hungarian and Russian, which mark only a slight 
fall, we can only say that they ought on their merits to 
stand on a much lower level. The collapse in South 
Americans need not be dwelt upon; for it is a natural 
corollary of events in the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Chili. Nearly the whole Continent bears 
the brand of bankruptcy ; and, considering the warnings 
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received, it is difficult to sympathise very greatly with 
those infatuated Britons who are now sorrowfully counting 
up their losses. 

And what of the future ? 
In all probability prices will recover 


It is impossible to view it in 
a favourable light. 
to some extent from their present depression, but the 
conditions do not afford much reason for expecting a 
substantial permanent improvement. In Paris, indeed, 
it will take a long time to clear away the wreck and to 
build up the houses that are weak. A tremendous blow 
has been dealt to /a haute finance; and though absolute 
disasters are improbable, the effects will be long felt. Nor 
is the position at all satisfactory in Berlin, for the Bourse 
there is like an extinct volcano, all its energy having 
been expended in the wild ‘boom’ of two years ago. 
But while conditions are adverse to foreign securities, 
there is no reason why either American or Home Railway 
issues should suffer. American Rails especially have much 
in their favour; for the crops are promising, and the prices 
of cereals have risen substantially, while serious attempts 
Less can be said for 
Home Rails, but the traffics are good, and working ex- 
penses are probably moderate. At the same time, dear 


are being made to maintain rates. 


money is an influence to be reckoned with: especially by 
securities somewhat out of favour. We express no opinion 
in regard to such issues as Mexican Rails or Grand Trunks; 
but simply say that these, while subject like American 
and Home Rails to monetary conditions, are sure ere long 
to shake themselves free of the influence of the Foreign 
Market. 


GHOSTS 


EAR, is the night-time done so soon ? 
Is yon pale gleam the dawn ? 
Call it a glint of the ghostly moon 
Through our curtains closely drawn. 


More lights, more wine! Let the musie chime, 


Let the feast again begin ; 
With song, with kiss, hold back the time 
When day and the ghosts come in. 


For there in the dawn are the spectres twain 
That will not be charmed away : 

The ghosts of two in the night-time slain, 
But they only walk by day. 


A fair white girl and a man with her, 
Like a murdered king and queen ; 


It is only the woman that once you were, 
And the man that I might have been. 


Artur R, Ropes. 





THE WOULD-BE LONDONER 


MARTIAL, ii!. 38 


(Juz te causa trahit vel qua fiducia Romam, 
Sexte ? quid aut speras aut petis inde? refer. 
‘Causas ' inquis ‘agam Cicerone disertior ipso 
Atque erit in triplici par mihi nemo foro.’ 
Egit Atestinus causas et Civis ; (utrumque 
Noras ;) sed neutri pensio tota fuit. 
‘Si nihil hine veniet, pangentur carmina nobis : 
Audieris, dices esse Maronis opus.’ 
Insanis : omnes gelidis quicunque lacernis 
Sunt ibi, Nasones Virgiliosque vides ; 
‘Atria magna colam.’ Vix tres aut quattuor ista 
Res aluit, pallet cetera turba fame. 
‘Quid faciam ? suade: nam certum est vivere Rome.’ 
Si bonus es, casu vivere, Sexte, potes. 
\ HAT is it draws you Londonwards, friend Brown, 
So confident and gay ? 
What are your hopes, and what your aims in town ? 
Come, tell me now, I pray. 
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‘Than Russe/l’s self more plausibly I'll plead 
For clients by the score ; 

And at the Courts,’ you say, ‘I'll hold the lead 
In eloquence and lore.’ 


Well, Jones and Thompson (you'll remember these) 
Ate dinners, and were eall’d ; 

But neither pays for chambers with his fees, 
And soon they ‘Il both be bald. 


‘If law won’t serve, I'll take to verse, and there 
The palm I'll yield to none ; 
You'll read and rub your eyes and reundly swear 


"Tis Keats or Tennyson.’ 


Ah, madman ! poetry spells penury 
In these degenerate days ; 

Our best reputed songsters seldom see 
A sixpence for their lays 


‘Well, then, I'll haunt the houses of the great.’ 
But three or four at most 

Make that game pay : outside the others wait, 
A haggard, hungry host. 


‘What shal/ I do? Suggest !—To live in town 
My mind ’s made up, I vow.’ 

Why, if you ’re worth your salt, why then, friend Brown, 
You ot get along somehow ! 


H. F. Wirson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 

Ryde, 12th May 1891. 
SIR,—May I protest against the morality indicated by 
‘F.C. H.’? It will not be denied that criticism, encouraging 
good literature, ought to discourage what is bad. Shall it then 
in silence assent to the latter? But ‘the obscurity of the 
works in question renders them innocuous.’ Is this so? Is it 
so, at least, in regard to the parent of such a work? Nay, let 
this unhappy author find in criticism a considerate friend; 
and let kindness be exhibited in appropriate chastisement.— 

I am, etc., J. R. be M. Apport. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 11th May 1891. 

SIR,—There is nothing more specious than good-nature. 
The letter on ‘ Literary Criticism’ which you published last week 
convinced (for some days) one of the very reviewers it was 
meant to admonish. But surely ‘F. C. H.’ would admit that a 
book may be of evil example and yet have a smaller circula- 
tion than Montgomery’s poems. 
chastisement? Again, a man who may appear unworthy of a 
notice is now and again set in the pillory to encourage his 
fellows. Moreover, are we to hear nothing but praise of all 
good books, and condemnation only of the notoriously bad? 
It is evident, is it not, that this would cause a monotonous flow 
of sweet language? There are certain classes of authors who 
are parasites upon literature—having no more place in print 
than a caterpillar in a greenhouse. If it were possible to treat 
them at frequent intervals with the sprinkling of insult which 
is their due, the process would have its effect : just as, if ordi- 
nary men were to be very severe with Gladstonians, they too 
would naturally fade out of existence ‘ Use every man after 
his desert, and who should ’scape whipping !’ is a charitable 
enough reflection. but it is really no argument for the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment.—I am, etc. P, 


Are such books to escape 


SUMMER STUFF—AND NONSENSE 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Edinburgh, \oth May 1891. 
S1R,—The old pastoralists, poets or painters, get scant 
sympathy nowadays. They are clever charlatans who rhap- 


sodised about Nature solely from a knowledge of books and 
the London taverns ; or fantastically painted her solely from 
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Paris-bred conceits unpolluted by agrarian strain. So it may 
be; but ’tis not all. You, sir, said recently that modern man 
was ‘ashamed to dress’; now you add thereto the corollary, 
‘Man has resigned ; Woman is decorative still.’ I appeal to 
you to modify both propositions ; not in reference to the 
social conscience (which you are—as it seems to me—foolishly 
inclined to dragoon) but to the zsthetic conscience, of which 
you are rightly inclined to make a fetish. Decked in her ‘sum- 
mer stuffs,’ the Phyllis of Hyde Park secures instant recogni- 
tion as—externally—a divine dryad. Ten minutes later one 
meets her in Park Lane and instinctively shudders at the 
thought that the angel has pretty well ceased and the deuce 
decisively commenced. The changed environment has done 
it. °Tis as though a Greek Venus were veiled in a cook’s 
‘best.’ Phyllis has been thrown out of tone with her sur- 
rounding. A harmony in the Park, she is a discord in Park 
Lane. The dust-laden garments of the artisan, the faded 
finery of the mill-girl, the time-mellowed rags of the corner 
loafer, give to each a certain beauty by reason of consonance 
with man-factured, colourless, undecorative urban construc- 
tions. Recognising this ‘ fitness of things,’ some men have 
the courage to dress ‘shabbily’ 77 ‘own, and reserve their 
‘blazers’ and other fine apparel for rustic scenes at particular 
seasons of the year. Thereby such men are artistically re- 
deemed. Other men, being too feeble to extricate themselves 
from the toils of the commercial tailor, are utterly damned in 
soul and body. Woman, whose artistic sensibilities are less 
developed than those of her mate, thinks to please him by 
unconstrained gaiety of plumage—seasoned, perhaps, but un- 
weathered, and ever irrespective of local setting on the larger 
scale ; or worse still, she offends by a sempiternal dowdiness. 
Is there any absolute in the canons of the beautiful? If not, 
then surely by this principle of urban and rustic relativity is 
the pastoralist’s percipience justified.—I am, etc., 
TOWN MOUSE. 


REVIEWS 
‘A LANDLORD OF LANDLORDS’ 


Arthur Macmurrough Kavanagh. A Biography compiled by 
SARAH L. STEELE. London: Macmillan. 

The spectacle of force of character triumphing over natural 
disadvantages must always excite the sympathy and compel 
the admiration of mankind. To all who value these generous 
emotions this volume will be most welcome, for never surely 
were natural disadvantages so overwhelming confronted by 
a force of character so persistent and so dauntless as in the 
case of Arthur Kavanagh. In these times, when the memoirs 
of every nobody hustle into print and biography is on the town, 
it is a blessed refreshment to come across the record of a 
career which not only possesses the exceptional personal in- 
terest to which we have alluded but also illustrates as no other 
career could a most critical period in the history of one of the 
British Islands. Pleasant it is, too, to be able to bear witness 
to the skill and tact with which Mrs. Steele has performed her 
melancholy though grateful task, in days when the biographer’s 
trade is entered upon with a lighter heart and practised with a 
heavier hand than the cobbler’s. She has told all that was to be 


told; and if she have been reticent where reticence was right, 


she may plead that she wrote neither to satisfy any curious 
impertinent nor to please the public of the halfpenny evening 
press. Her book displays throughout sound judgment, good 
taste, and no small literary capacity. 

Arthur Macmurrough Kavanagh came of one of the oldest of 
old Irish families, and was born sixty years since. Unfitted by 
extraordinary physical peculiarities for the life of a public school, 
and educated under the tutorship of an excellent and judicious 
clergyman, he early made a deep impression on the cousins 
who were the constant companions of his boyhood by the 
cheerfulness of his temper and the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion. A long tour in Egypt and Palestine, when he was fifteen, 
gave him a first glimpse of the world outside Ireland, and a 
first opportunity of putting into practice on any considerable 
scale the hardiness and the powers of endurance his up-bringing 
had been calculated to foster. A much more protracted and 
more formidable sequence of travels followed a few years 
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later, in the course of which he traversed great part of 
Russia, Kurdistan, and Persia, braving incredible perils, num- 
less discomforts, and exposure to all extremities of weather. 
From Persia he took ship to India, where, after a time 
spent in shooting big game, he accepted a post in the Survey 
Department, which he relinquished to assume the manage- 
ment of his brother’s estates in Ireland. To these himself 
succeeded a few months later, in 1854. Thenceforth he 
occupied the position which more than any other he desired, 
and affording the greatest scope for the exercise of his 
uncommon abilities. He was all that a landlord—an Irish 
landlord—ought to be. He lived on his property. He took 
the warmest interest in his tenants and dependants, whose 
welfare he sought in every way that justice or reason could 
dictate : a solicitude rewarded by the basest ingratitude. He 
was an energetic Justice of the Peace, tracking out offenders, 
and when occasion called reconnoitring on horseback the mid- 
night drillings of Irish rebels. He placed his good sense and 
aptitude for affairs at the service of the New Ross Board 
of Guardians. He sat for fourteen years in the House of 
Commons, where his voice was heeded as that of a man pre- 
eminently conversant with Irish matters and fitted from his 
mental and moral qualities to be the spokesman of the Irish Con- 
servative party. He was one of the most generous supporters 
andthe most sagacious advisers of the disestablished Church of 
Ireland. His existence, in short, was one endless round of ac- 
tivity and beneficence. Yet he partook to the full of the pleasures 
and recreations of life. He kept and hunted a pack of harriers 
till the pressure of public business became too urgent ; he drove 
four-in-hand ; he was passionately devoted to yachting, fishing, 
and shooting. He once killed thirty-nine salmon to his own 
rod—average weight over twenty pounds—during a ten days’ 
season in Norway. He would risk his neck for a shot on the 
brink of an Albanian precipice. Truly the thought of this 
gallant Irish gentleman, who ruled so justly and so mercifully 
over his little community, tarnp & as Amis nev, who served 
his Queen and his country so loyally, who saw life with such 
steady vision and lived it with such gusto: the thought of him, 
we say, might well invigorate and brace even a flabbier age 
than this of ours. 

But fascinating as is the picture of Arthur Kavanagh in the 
day of his prosperity, there is something even more beautiful 
and more inspiring in the story of the last ten years of his life : 
years in which the abominable Land League movement alien- 
ated the goodwill of his people, ousted him from Parliament, 
and overthrew the goodly fabric of his life’s work. With char- 
acteristic penetration he divined the end to which the agitation 
must ultimately tend. In ‘the perennial aspiration of so-called 
patriots to sever Ireland from Great Britain’ he found its 
origin. The bond of union among its leaders was ‘ hatred of the 
British Crown and connection,’ and that alone. The landlord 
class was to be destroyed ‘as the first and principal redoubt 
before attacking the connection with England.’ Mrs. Steele 
has enriched her work with one or two hitherto unpublished 
papers of Mr. Kavanagh which present the whole Irish question 
in the most vivid and instructive light. From them you shall 
realise, if never before, how unspeakably base, cowardly, and 
unstatesmanlike was the Irish policy of the English Govern- 
ment from 1880 to 1886. Mr. Kavanagh’s firm grasp of the 
situation convinced him that the restoration of law and order, 
involving the absolute suppression of the National League, 
was the first condition of improvement. After that might 
come the establishment of a large class of peasant proprie- 
tors: not that he ignored the grave objections to a land pur- 
chase scheme, but that anything was preferable to the chaos 
which the wretched Act of ’81 had brought about, and that 
by some such measure alone could we remove ‘the almost 
practical impossibility of convincing the Irish people that 
there was real finality in any legislation connected with the 
land.’ After a peasant proprietary might come local govern- 
ment, when each holder would be individually responsible for 
payment of rates. But Mr. Kavanagh was not content with 
theory. When it became too obvious that the Government was 
about to throw over the party of property and order, he set 
himself to meet organisation with organisation. He played the 
chief part in founding the Irish Land Committee, the Property 
Defence Association, the Emergency Committee, the Irish 
Land Corporation, and some years afterwards the Anti-Plan of 
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Campaign Association. The Irish landlords as a body have 
sometimes$been assailed by the unworthy taunt of supineness 
and indifference to their own interests. Nosuch reproach could 
be brought‘against Kavanagh. He never ceased to spend and 
to be spent for the}good cause; and we on whom a portion 
of the blame for those ghastly years of blundering must needs 
rest have but the satisfaction of remembering that he was spared 
to see some,of the happy results of a few years’ resolute admi- 
nistration by a wise and brave man. No honest Tory can read 
the book without a pricking of the conscience. But when the 
praise of ‘ Mr. Trevelyan’s good sense and judgment’ in carry- 
ing out the Coercion Act meets Sir George’s eye, is it too much 
to hope that his ears will burn and his cheeks tingle witha 
sense of unutterable shame ? 


GOTHAM 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Series. London: Longmans. 


New York. ‘Historic Towns’ 

Soon after Hendrik Hudson discovered the river which 
bears his name, a crew of swashbuckling Dutchmen landed 
on Manhattan Island, and wheedled the Manhattanese out of 
their territory ; and the soil thus honourably acquired is now 
When the 


American parvenu has ‘ made his pile’ he begins to work up 


the site of the greatest city in ‘These States.’ 


a pedigree : he pays a specialist to manufacture him a respect- 
able history, and, if possible, he ennobles his ancestors like 
the Chinese ; and in this wise is it that historic families are 
founded in the Great Republic. Similarly, your American 
must needs compose historic towns. You can buy storied 
pictures and furniture, but it is impossible to import historic 
towns, and these are produced at home. A series of mono- 
graphs on American historic towns is now publishing, and 
New York has managed, under the care of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, to cover the ground to the extent of over two hun- 
dred pages. Americans are proud of New York—* Noo York 
City’ they call it (all American towns are cities); and Noo 
Yorkers exult in high-sounding names for their abode. It is 
Gotham, and they are Gothamites: it is the Empire City, 
the Metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, the Second City 
of the Universe. And all the rest of it. 

Such lots of history cling to Noo York that Historian Roose- 
velt—evidently sprung from a Dutch patroon—feels himself 
badly handi apped. He has too much material, and the result is 
that he has filled some two hundred pages with grandiloquence. 
In his preface he observes that ‘the important lesson taught by 
the history of New York City is the lesson of Americanism.’ In 
effect, there is a great deal of Americanism in Noo York. A 
city whose governance is handed over to the lowest, the vilest, 
aud the most degraded section of the population: that is its 
political aspect. Administrators and aldermen who run drink- 
ing saloons and gambling hells and ‘dives,’ ignorant sots who 
are also private and public robbers of the general exchequer, 
magistrates who graduated in crime or ever they were exalted to 
the bench by the voice of the people : that isthe municipal. And 
a society cut up into sets and cliques, with a mongrel foreign 
population made up of the scum of Ireland and Italy, of Poland 
and Hungary: that is the social. Take all these together and 
you have the Americanism of Noo York City. 

The slow-going Dutch made history slowly ; so did the 
British. Noo York distinguished herself but little during 
the great Revolution; but the blessing of the Republic once 
in view, she soon proceeded to develop Americanisms. One 
of her first achievements in this line was the great system of 
spoliation which is a dominating factor in American politics. 
The first complete Democratic victory—the election of Clinton 
and Jefferson—was followed, as Historian Roosevelt admits, ‘ by 
the definite enthronement of the system of so-called spoils poli- 
tics in New York’: which system—according whereto ‘ public 
offices are used to reward partisan activity’—presently ‘be- 
came established as a theory on which politics were conducted 
not only by the Democrats but by Federalists, Whigs, and 
Republicans, down to the present time.’ 

Even for an enthusiast like Historian Roosevelt, Noo York 
has little to example Europe withal : rather does she display the 
vices of European cities in accentuated form, in combination 
with certain odious Americanisms. One of the Noo Yorkers’ 
vaunts is their populace of millionaires. Citizen Carnegie 
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lives in the, Empire City, and a colony of Carnegies has 
congregated in the neighbourhood of Fifth Avenue, where 
the great Citizen’s specific for the abolition of millionaires 
has not yet taken effect. The rich grow richer and more 
degraded ; the poor more miserable and more vicious. His. 
torian Roosevelt speaks of a danger which ‘arises from the 
increase of grinding poverty among vast masses of the popula- 
tion in certain quarters, and from the real and seeming increase 
in the inequality of conditions between the very rich and the 
very poor’ ; and at the end of his book he is careful to denote 
‘the greedy tyranny of the unscrupulous rich and the anarchi 
violence of the vicious and ignorant poor’ as ‘ ever-threaten. 
All that Noo York history has to show you js 
a plutocracy rejoicing in a disgusting parade of wealth which 


i 


ing dangers.’ 
it is too barbarous to know how to enjoy: a seething hell- 
broth of Jaygouldism and Wallstreetism, in horrid union with 
a mongrel population unable to do aught save ‘boss’ th 


a 


city and rob the ratepayers. “lis a community whose intense 
Americanism exemplifies the social and political vices of the 
rotten end of the Nineteenth Century. And that is all. 


FICTION 


Hazel is lissom, piquante, ¢/avcce, and moves with swift feline 
grace : she has a lithe neck, and eyes like living sapphires—so 
tis little wonder Charlie loves her. She promises to marry him, 
and he kisses the fair, peach-like cheek—and so on. But she 
visits the country ; and, meeting a baronet with secret-holding 
eyes, she promptly agrees to marry him; whereupon he kisses 
the lovely muéive lips. But even when his arm is round her 
waist, and his hand caressing the soft curls of her hair, even 
when their lips are united and heart beats against heart, she 
feels--and so on. And when she returns and tells Charlie of 
her new engagement, he holds her in a masterful and almost 
stern embrace, and kisses the cherry-ripe lips, and thrills her as 
never before—and so on. After which ceremony Charlie wisely 
leaves for America. Now, on the eve of the wedding the 
baronet encounters an old flame at a ball, and the reunion is 
like unto the clash of thunder-clouds hurled together—and so 
on. She has the voluptuous and half-barbaric grace of a sleek, 
black pantheress, combined with melting gazelle eyes; and the 
baronet gazes spell-bound upon her suberb abundance of snowy 
arms and shoulders. She moves with a sultanesque languor 
and with the sleepy grace of a tigress couchant, and when her 
gloved fingers touch his arm he feels the impress like fire—and 
so on. Honour and duty fleet and fade, and the pantheress 
and the baronet with them—to the Continent. And Hazel onl\ 
hears of the baronet’s fickleness when she is dressed for her 
marriage! Philip, however, comes along, and she promises 
to marry him, and he kisses the lovely, chilly lips, though he 
might as well have kissed a marble—and so on. ‘Then poor 
Hazel, discovering that Philip really loves Marian, who has a 
Madonna-like countenance and a crystal conscience, sets him 
free. And after sad years devoid of kisses she is residing ina 
New York boarding-house, where Charlie and his wife are also 
tenants. And Charlie, in the temporary absence of Mrs. Charlie, 
sits in Hazel’s room and kisses the rose-red lips, and when her 
tired head is resting on his shoulder it seems to her as if—and 
soon. But when Charlie asks her to sail with him for sunnier 
climes, before Mrs. C.’s return, Hazel is virtuously indignant, 
and hence Charlie embarks alone in a yacht, and is never heard 
of more. And Mrs. Charlie gets her becoming weeds ; but 
Hazel sits patiently and waits for the day when she will kiss 
Charlie in heaven. Modestly—and rightly—diffident of her 
own capacity for thrilling, Miss Iza Dufius Hardy has steeped 
the pages of Zhe Girl He Did Not Marry (London : Hutchin- 
son) in copious draughts of passionate verse. Her work 1s 
based upon a theory precious toa certain class of lady novelists : 
that Man’s Chief End is to Kiss Woman: it matters little what 
woman, so long as he keeps on kissing—and so on. 

Flower de Hundred and The Anglomaniacs (London: Cassell), 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, are two clever tales of American 
society ; and both were printed in America and both are full o! 
barbarous and revolting spelling. The first-named and better 
book is a romance of the Civil War: the latter a study, not 
without satire, of modern Yankee society. Though Mrs, Hatr- 
rison’s sympathies are perhaps too plainly with the South, 
her readers will infinitely prefer Virginia in the days of Lee to 
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New York in the days of Blaine; but both books will give 
them pleasure. The plantation before the war is a charming 
picture. The plot, however, of Flower de Hundred is insigni- 
ficant. Like the Maxwell Gray of Jn the Heart of the Storm, 
Mrs. Harrison mixes up two infants, and makes her hero re- 
nounce his rightful heritage. Her young man, however, has 
the better reason, and does it with less of the histrion than 
Maxwell Gray’s. Though the plot in its drybones be naught, 
it is clothed with so much incident that it becomes almost 
thrilling ; and when the plantation becomes a wilderness you 
follow the fortune of war with bated breath. The plot of 
The Anglomaniacs is simply, Will a rich young American girl 
marry the man she loves or a hard-up English earl? She takes 
a whole volume to make up her mind, and you are glad of it, 
for New York society in two phases passes before you in the 
meantime. This kind of book has at least this advantage: 
the interest of the story does not distract your attention from 
the study of the characters. Mrs. Harrison would be a more 
welcome writer if she devoted more time to the study of 
Sir Walter and Dumas, and could manage to forget that Mr. 
Howells had set a convention for American novelists ; but in 
her work there is much to be thankful for, and hypercriticism 
was never a cardinal virtue. 

Bush adventure is much to be preferred to Bush poetry, and 
is far more lively than Bush conversation, except when the 
latter is hotly flavoured with blasphemy. These truths may 
be extracted from Bush Life in Australia and New Zealand 
(London: Sonnenschein), in which the author, Mr. Dugald 
Ferguson, thinly veiling his identity under the name of Donald 
Farquharson, relates his experiences in the colonies in days 
when Melbourne and Dunedin were yet in embryo and the 
squatter on the Darling or in the Otago plains was lord of all he 
surveyed. Itis the oddest jumble of bushrangers, gold-diggers, 
blackboys, sundowners, stockmen, and pretty Australians. 
There are corroborees, love-makings, hunts after mobs of wild- 
horses, competitive swearing and drinking bouts between rival 
bullock-drivers. A great deal of real Bush life is woven into the 
story ; and Donald Farquharson is always worth listening to 
except when he is sentimental, didactic, or poetic, which he 
nearly always is when he opens his mouth in the first person. 
When he feels ‘ perfectly at home’ in a young lady’s society he 
addresses her in this wise: ‘Do you, Miss Rolleston, prefer 
staying in the bush here to living in the town? I should think 
that to a young lady so much isolation from society and the 
constant sameness and tameness of everyday life in a wilder- 
ness like this must be very irksome in comparison to the 
pleasure and gaiety of life in town.’ No wonder that the 
damsel flies to the arms of a bushranger without waiting until 
her tamer lover’s thoughts ‘shaped themselves involuntarily 
into rhyme’ ; 

‘ However beautiful thou may’st appear, 
Whilst peerless Rachel Rolleston is near.’ 
Oddly enough, Donald Farquharson becomes a fine fellow as 
soon as he shows his mettle in action. 

Mr. E. F. Knight began with romance f/us yachting ; and 
in Save Me from My Friends (London: Longmans) he has 
added theosophy. His friends should dissuade him from ventur- 
ing into the region where Eric Anderson gets lost. Like his hero, 
he is not so much at home in the occult sciences (least of all in 
that of love) as in the art of navigation. He is at sea as soon 
as he leaves the familiar waters of the English Channel in quest 
of the unknown shores where Utilitarian Ethics and Evolution 
walk about naked and glorified. Moreover, his is a novel with 
a purpose : that of showing how foolish it is for a man to go 
muddling his brains with mystical philosophies when he ought 
to be doing his duty on sea or land. Anderson goes seeking 
for a religion which shall be the highest generalisation of all 
Eastern and Western philosophies, and he gets but his deserts 
when his friends take advantage of him and he loses his sweet- 
heart. The lesson would sink better home if it were not thrust 
upon your notice, along with whole chapters from Eric’s Book 
of Theosophy, which publishers very properly refused to look at. 
As for Mr. Anstey’s Mr. Tourmalin’s Time Cheques (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith), it has a good enough leading idea, and this is well 
and carefully wrought—for Mr. Anstey is an artist. But the in- 
genuity is too super-subtle, the complications are too remote 
and too fine for human nature’s daily fiction; and all the 
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cleverness and all the skill that Mr. Anstey has lavished on 
his work are not enough to save it from being something of a 
failure. 


MR. SMITH OF CANADA 


Canada and the Canadian Question. By GOLDWIN SMITH, 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is a clever man of the atrabiliar, wild 
professor sort. But Sir John Macdonald is a cleverer: for 
he dissolved while this overgrown pamphlet in favour of the 
absorption of Canada in the United States was passing through 
the press, and one result of the election has been to demon- 
strate that ‘the party of the name of Smith’ exists chiefly in 
the pages and the imagination of the irrepressible exile from 
Oxford. No doubt Sir John has his opponents, and even his 
enemies, and these have intrigued with wild Americans as a 
means of bringing about his downfall. From what has hap- 
pened since the election, however, it would appear that, while 
they may have been earnest in their partisanship, they were 
not earnest in their politics. In some quarters it may be 
assumed that, although Mr. Smith’s pamphlet failed to influ- 
ence the recent past of Canadian history, it will yet influence 
the not very distant future ; but this will be found to be a mis- 
take. For one thing, Mr. Smith says nothing of importance 
that he has not said before. Ever since he has (rightly or 
wrongly) regarded himself as a citizen of the Dominion—(we 
say ‘citizen’ advisedly)—he has spent a considerable amount 
of energy in maintaining that a union between Canada and the 
States is inevitable and therefore desirable ; and labouring, 
apparently, under the delusion that he is a second Burke and 
will be heard for his much and pungent speaking, he simply 
sets forth a fresh and elaborate statement of his views. 

This statement is singularly readable. Of all the men of let- 
ters of our time who were bottle-fed on the older Radicalism of 
Bright and Cobden, Mr. Goldwin Smith is out of sight the best 
master of English. There is here an abundance of Cavenne. 
Here is a view which may be commended to Gladstonians as 
an eye-opener: ‘If there were not a ready outflow into the 
adjoining States of the American Union, Quebec would be a 
second Ireland, and an analogy would be presented which might 
be useful in teaching Irish reformers to deal with the funda- 
mental problem of congestion rather than try to feed a heed- 
less and thriftless people with statutory parliaments.’ There 
is a touch of Voltaire in ‘ There is no saying what bound 
there would be to the extension of the French if they did 
not prefer pills made of paper with a likeness of the Virgin to 
vaccination as a preventive of small-pox.’ There is truth as 
well as cynicism in ‘It is the height either of generosity or of 
folly, when you have beaten people with arms, to bestow on 
them the means of beating you with votes,’ howbeit it recalls 
Sir James Stephen’s description of the extension of the franchise 
as the substitution of the counting for the breaking of heads. 
There is more of Bagehot than of Stephen in ‘A written Con- 
stitution strictly limiting every one’s powers appears to be an 
exigency of democracy with which the British democracy itself 
will have soon to comply.’ And there is just a suggestion of 
Grenville Murray at his very best in ‘In the case of the late 
Mr. Forster, the only statesman who has seriously embraced 
the project of Imperial Federation, something might be due to 
the Nemesis of imagination in the breast of a Quaker.’ Finally, 
it is only fair to a writer whom it is hard to like and impossible 
to love to allow that if he is acrid he is acrid all round—(he 
is as severe on his clients, the Americans, as he is upon any- 
body else)—and that when he has a fact to state he states it 
lucidly and impartially : so that the first and essentially non- 
controversial part of his book is a good and useful dictionary 
of the subjects. 

But as a disputant Mr. Goldwin Smith is obstinate to pig 
headedness, and withal as hopelessly one-sided and one-eyed 
as it is possible for a clever man to be. He looks upon the 
Dominion as a failure in political experimentalism, and yet he 
does not allow it a reasonable period of trial. He wants to 
seat British Canadians in Columbia’s lap, on the ground that 
otherwise the French will dominate the Dominion, ignoring 
the fact that the French have never been able permanently 
to dominate any one, not even themselves. Doubtless the 
Canadians have their political troubles in store; but they 
have nothing like the Negro, German, and Irish difficulties to 
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contend with, and why should they be asked to aid in dealing 
with these, when they have no wish to do so of their own 
accord? On the principle—the only safe principle—that ‘ what- 
e’er is best administered is best,’ their system of law and muni- 
cipal government is decidedly superior to the American. Why, 
then, should they be forced, or even invited, to be ‘absorbed’ 
in the Spoils System, or to have any fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of the Boss? Possibly Mr. Smith is right in 
looking upon Imperial Federation as no better than a dream 
but some better alliance than exists between the colonies is 
feasible—-is, indeed, very much more feasible than an alliance 
between (say) Quebec and New Orleans. Even when he deals 
with the commercial aspects of the question he is at sea. Free 
Trade all over the American continent looks very well—on 
paper—especially as it is to be followed—also on paper—by 
unrestricted Free Trade between that continent and Great 
Britain. But then the ghost of M‘kKinley is yet to lay, and it 
has yet to be shown that, in the event of Free Trade being 
established between the Dominion and the Union, the Cana- 
dian manufacturer and agriculturist would not, at first at all 
events, be hopelessly distanced by their rivals on the other 
side of the frontier. In short, if Canada and the Canadian 
Question has any influence at all, it will teach the Canadian 
that independence were better than annexation, and that the 
status guo is still better than independence. Thus ‘the party 
of the name of Smith’ is bound to get smaller—though pos- 
sibly more strident—as the years pass. 





TWO ACTORS 


Thomas Betterton. By ROBERT LOWE. 
London: Kegan Paul. 
By EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. Same Series. 


‘Eminent Actors’ 
Series. 
Charles Mackiin. 
Kegan Paul. 

Mr. Parry has laid down the principle that in writing the 
biography of an actor the wisest method is to collect ‘con- 
temporary portraits and criticism of the man and his fellows.’ 
Without indicating the same in as many words, Mr. Lowe has 
followed—or we ought perhaps to say anticipated—his example. 
And since the triumph of the actor endureth but a moment, since 
we cannot realise for ourselves what effects of voice and gesture 
he brought off, or through what prisms of temperament, so to 
speak, he conveyed the words of his author, the only way to appre- 
ciate his success is to take note of the impressions he left upon 
what Mr. Addington Symonds beautitully calls * educated sensi- 
bilities.’ 
prose ; that Dodd and Palmer and Kemble still jape or strut it 


Thus it is that Kean has outlived himself in Hazlitt’s 


in the well-considered praises of Charles Lamb ; that Betterton 
can be realised—to use the current slang—from Colley Cibber, 
from Downes, from Steele ; and that you can reach a tairly pre- 
cise notion of Macklin’s many victories and defeats. Mr. Lowe 
and Mr, Parry have done their work with considerable discri- 
mination. The former’s is the more interesting book, for his are 
the greater actor and a nobier period of accomplishment. But 
Mr. Parry, though driven to confess that in tragedy his hero was 
practically a failure, and unable to produce many records of 
particular value about his comedy, has compiled a book which 
It con- 
tains, moreover, a chapter on Quin which says all that need 
be said about his life, and points the contrast between the old 
school and the ‘ natural style’ which Macklin is often supposed 
to have invented, although Mr. Parry himself would make no 
Another difference between the books is 


is not only pleasant to read but historically valuable. 


such claim for him. 
worth notice. Betterton was an actor, and whatever in him 
was not actor was manager: Mr. Lowe therefore says nothing 
of his private life except by way of throwing a sop to conven- 
tion. Macklin was comedian and many things besides. He 
was, in fact, a literary actor ; and in spite of himself Mr. Parry 
has to deal with things multitudinous and strange which busied 
his brain off the stage. He has done this lightly and without 
expansion. But in Macklin you see the seeds of that disease 
which affects the ‘ Player of the Period’: whose dogs and gun 
and wife and pictures and morality outweigh his art. 

Mr. Lowe opens with an admirable account of the stage 
before 1660, and therewith a capital reconstruction of a Re- 
He then passes to the grants to Killi- 
grew and Davenant. The latter established a company known 
as the Duke's, and of this company Betterton speedily be- 


storation | lay-house. 
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came the leading actor. With him were James Nokes, Cayp 
Underhill, and his great rival Henry Harris, who seems to 
have wasted his power on alien things. Hamlet was one of 
their earliest productions, and in Hamlet Betterton scored q 
success so great that the part and the man are always associated 
by Cibber and by Steele. Cibber’s vocabulary will scarce bea; 
the strain of his enthusiasm, but he makes it clear that not only 
did his idol thrill the spectator but preserved ‘the medium be. 
tween mouthing and meaning too little.’ There is a remarkable 
tribute ‘from the other side’ in the Laurea, published in 1749. 
and Anthony Aston blesses where he came to curse. Addj- 
son, it would appear, approved of Betterton’s rendering ; Stee! 

spoke of the ‘proper manner, gesture, and voice’ with which 
he played at seventy-five a part which, Rowe tells you, seemed 
to have been written for him. Pepys, whose authority as q 
dramatic critic we are glad to see Mr. Lowe vindicate, records 
that Hamlet gave him ‘fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton,’ and that he ‘did the Prince’s part beyond imag; 
nation... the best part, I believe, that ever man acted’: 
which is strong language from the man who is usually cited 
to show in how little case the wits held Shakespeare in that 
day. And almost immediately you find Betterton scoring 
heavily in Sir Toby Belch, in Mercutio, and in Henry viii. 
Later Macbeth was one of his best characters—Macbeth, in 
which Macklin so lamentably failed ; and from Steele and 
from Cibber we gather that he was excellent in Hotspur and in 
Brutus. The latter especially praises his variety and the pro- 
priety of his expression in parts so widely different. Then he 
was equally distinguished in non-Shakespearean characters. In 
1669 he played Sir Solomon Single—-a part of the class affected 
by Dowton and Munden. He was the Jaffier of Venice Pre. 
served ; and in The Spanish Friar, having created Torrismond 
in his old age (when by all accounts his action had lost neither 
The union of 
the companies added to his réfertorre many parts, but chiefly 
Othello, which he had to play against the magnificent and 


power nor vivacity) he played the comic hero. 


Steele describes his rendering as one ‘which 
In 1690, with the best of 
the Royal troupe, he seceded to the new playhouse in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. With him were Mountfort, Kynaston, Sandford, 
(the villain of the epoch), Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs, 
Bracegirdle. Cibber challenged the world to produce sucha 
company. ‘ These actors,’ he says, ‘ were all original masters 
in their different style.” Mountfort, indeed, could play almost 
everything ; Kynaston was accomplished in tragedy and comedy 
alike ; and Leigh and Nokes appear to have been marvellous 


moving Hart. 
seems beyond imagination perfect.’ 


Each had a strain of genius, but Betterton had 
universality. He added Falstaff to his list after 1690, and 
created Vanbrugh’s tremendous Sir John Brute. 

This magnificent record can lead but to one conclusion. The 


comedians. 


man was, as Cibber said, to actors what Shakespeare was to 
dramatists. Without the aid of archzxology, lime-light, scenery, 
fencing-master, private secretary, or critic moaning round with 
many voices, he could win the sutirage of every spectator whose 
He was an actor by 
force of temperament, and withal an artist of inexpressible 


opinion was worth a farthing rushlight. 
accomplishment. Barton Booth saw that ‘ divinity hung round 
him’: Cibber, ‘that genius, which Nature only gives, . . . was 
so strong in Betterton that it shone out in every speech and 
motion of him.’ His figure was not imposing: he rather in- 
clined to the corpulent ; but Mr. Lowe has not failed to note 
the expressiveness of his lips as seen in Kneller’s portrait, and 
quotes the invaluable Cibber—(who was the first and almost 
the best of dramatic critics in England)—to prove that his 
port and mien were as Salvini’s own. ‘ His voice was manly 
rather than sweet’; yet he could so tune it as to compel atten- 
tion from Fops and Orange-Girls ; and Cibber’s description is 
classical : ‘I never heard a line in tragedy come from Better- 
ton wherein my judgment, my ear, and my imagination were 
not fully satisfied.’ And his triumph in Alexander the Great 
was such that Lee’s rant came as ‘ flowing numbers,’ the multi- 
tude no more desiring sense from it than in the music of an 
opera. And of his comedy, as of Salvini’s, the like. 

Macklin ‘ lived at the other end of the street.’ He was a low- 
comedy actor, who is supposed to have established a natural 
method of utterance upon the stage, wrote two good and very 
stagey stage-plays, failed ludicrously in the attempt to run a 
coffee-house and a lecture-hall at the same time, outlived his 
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reputation, and died at a very great age. His London perform- 
ances commenced in 1733. Before the Shylock he played 
Peachum in The Beggar's Opera and Jerry Blackacre in Zhe 
plain-Dealer. His Shakespearisms included such small deer 
gs Poins, Osric, a witch in Macéeth, and a citizen in Julius 
Cesar: till in 1741 he played Malvolio. In that year Fleet- 
wood and Macklin (the patentee and manager at Drury Lane) 
proposed to revive 7he Merchant of Venice as Shakespeare had 
written it, not as Lansdowne had altered it in 1701. The regula- 
tion Shylock at that time was a comic person in a red wig. Mr. 
Parry is concerned to prove that Doggett, who was the Shylock 
in 1701 to Betterton’s Bassanio, invented tiie comic business, 
and is inclined to set aside the tradition that LBurbadge so 
created the part. We doubt this. The character of Shylock 
as Shakespeare himself left it pulses, especially in the earlier 
scenes, With genuine humour. It is at least arguable that Bur- 
badge, as Robson in the burlesque, would convulse the ground- 
lings with laughter and in the next breath would unhx their hair 
and make the seated heart knock at their ribs. That were a plau- 
sible conception of the part, and Mackiin, as first comic, was Cast 
for it. But Macklin chose to play it seriously. ‘The experiment 
succeeded, and a tradition of tragic Shylocks was established. 
The tremendous example of Kean is there, of course ; but when 
the English stage can boast of an actor or two the Jew may 
well come back to it clothed both in terror and in laughter. 
Macklin’s rendering appears to have been informed with sullen 
ferocity. In 1754 Macklin, a self-educated and dogmatic man, 
established the British Inquisition, where he proposed to lec- 
ture on as wide a range of subjects as Carlyle later. Bank- 
ruptcy was the result. His last years were divided between 
provincial tours and London brawls, between failures in Shake- 
speare and considerable success as a teacher. Of his plays, 
the Man of the World is the best ; and, howbeit not so inter- 
esting as once, it affords a really capable actor infinite possi- 
bilities as Sir Pertinax. Macklin, for instance, was the man 
for it. Theories and a mania for showing others how to do 
things set him to play Richard 111. and Macbeth, of which his 
interpretation was described as ‘a lecture on the part.’ Here 
the result of his ‘natural acting’ was monotony. He seems 
to have taught his pupils (including Foote) conscientiously and 
on the sound principles which Kynaston and betterton had 
established. He was an honest, conceited egoist, full of mis- 
directed power, a low comedian who fancied himself a Schlegel 
or a Blair—in fact, a literary actor, who could conceive justly 
but was no more able to express his conception in the terms 
of his art than to effect such a combination of words and 
scenes as may result in tragedy. To see his limitations you 
have but to remember how Kowe would have it that Hamlet 
might have been written for Betterton, and how Colley ‘thought 
that anything naturally written ought to be in every one’s way 
that pretended to be an actor.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Alone Through Syria (London: Kegan Paul) is the journal 
of a High Churchwoman’s pilgrimage through Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Miss Miller speaks with due veneration of the works of 
the ancient Egyptians, while setting down their early proficiency 
in the arts and sciences to ‘the God-given wisdom, skill, and 
knowledge with which Adam was dowered at his creation,’ 
transmitted through Noah to his great-grandson Menes. She 
is not inappreciative of the modern Egyptians, and her testi- 
monials to the Pyramids and the Fellahin are indorsed by Pro- 
fessor Sayce. In Syria she made successful experiment of 
travelling without tents and trusting for hospitality mostly to 
the natives and the monasteries. She confirms the impressions 
of previous travellers that schism is more developed than 
charity among the Christians of the Holy Land. Standing on 
the Mount of Olives one evening in Holy Week, she saw a 
Greek Orthodox priest fling a bottle of ink at the mitred Fran- 
ciscan superior of a procession of Latin monks. Travelling on 
the road down to Jericho, she was asked to perform a Samaritan- 
like act for some fainting ladies of a Cook’s excursion party. 
She could not provide them wine, for the good reason that she 
carried none; but she hurried forward to the Jericho hotel, 
engaged a double-bedded room, and locked herself safely in 
against intrusion by the weary and hungry host of fellow- 
Christians coming up behind. 
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Captain Younghusband, of the Corps of Guides, the author of 
a lively account of a journey from Rangoon to Bangkok, has 
done a valuable service to youths contemplating a military 
career, and to their parents and guardians, by preparing the 
chapters of Zhe Queen’s Commission (London : Murray). They 
contain the elements of all that the cadet at Sandhurst or Wool- 
wich ought to know, and they give him plenty of good advice, 
useful for home or foreign duty and for all branches of the 
service. Most delicate and most pregnant are the passages on 
the expense of an officer’s outfit and maintenance ; and every 
holder of a Queen’s commission may have his own special 
comment to make on Captain Younghusband’s ‘broad and 
sweeping statement that £300 a-year, besides one’s pay, is a 
sufficient income in any infantry regiment, from the Guards 
downward, serving in any part of the world.’ 

Except the sprinkling that finds its way to Plombitres and 
Contrexéville, English visitors do not frequent the shrines of 
health described by Mr. H. W. Wolff in Zhe Watering-/laces 
of the Vosges (London: Longmans). Nor is his a.count of the 
spas on either the French or the German side of the range so 
alluring as to draw vast crowds of our countrymen thither trom 
Carlsbad and Wiesbaden. Even Bussang, where the dyspeptic 
or gouty patient goes to recuperate after treatment, is a place 
where, in bad weather, ‘ you do not know what to do with your- 
self’ On the other hand, Vosges scenery is beautiful, and 
Vosges waters (so say the doctors) are life-giving. 

The History of Modern Civilisation (London : Chapman) is 
a handbook professedly based upon the //istoire sommatre de 
la Civilisation, though it is said to be ‘rather an adaptation 
thana translation.’ The rendering is not of the neatest. Thus 
you are told that at Victor Hugo’s death in 1885 ‘ the whole of 
France hastened to his funeral.’ If ‘France’ had been adapted 
into ‘Paris’ the statement would still not have been lacking 
in extravagance. On the same page (462) you read that his 
romances * had a vogue equal to that of his poems and dramas,’ 
which is worthy of the author of Luglish as She is Wrote. 
Moreover, our compiler is by no means a safe guide. ‘ Bacon 
mounted from the particular to the general. To deduction he 
opposed induction,’ and ‘ placed the human mind on the right 
path’: all which is not less useless than absurd. The same 
page (608) gives 1608-1647 as Milton’s birth and death yea.s! 
Notwithstanding which slips and the like the volume is a brief, 
readable, and fairly correct summary of the events ot two thou- 
sand years of the world’s history. 

It is difficult to break new ground in the educational field, 
yet Herr Augustus Koop seems to have managc¢d this in his 
Dictionary of English Idioms with their German Lquivalents 
(London : Hachette): at least, the same thing has never been 
before done in a style so thorough and complete. The arrange- 
ment follows the English order, and depends on the chiet word 
in the particular idiom, thus: To lay the cloth=Den isch 
decken, On the whole, German is less figurative, as it certainly 
is less bright and quick, than English, so we often have very 
bald renderings: as, A wink is as good as a nod to a blind 
horse= Vem nicht 2u raten ist, dem ist auch nicht ser helfen. 

Mrs. Hort is perhaps the most fearful and wonderful speci- 
men of the wandering American woman that has yet wandered 
into print. Her husband—who (under the style ot ‘A ’) in- 
spires us with pity on account of his domestic affliction, and 
with respect for his almost superhuman powers of passive en- 
durance—had plantations and what not on the distant island 
of Tahiti, in the remote age of the Second Empire. In an evil 
hour, for the island and for himself, he persuaded his helpmeet 
to accompany him thither. The memorial of that visit is Za/zé2-: 
The Garden of the Pacific (London; Unwin). On the voyage 
out she vainly incites her husband—(he must be her husband, 
for we are repeatedly introduced to the nuptial couch)—to raise 
a mutiny, first because the captain is too severe, and next be- 
cause he is too lenient ; and she makes the lives of all on board 
a burden to them because she imagines she spies a gigantic 
cockroach—‘ an offensive reptile, with wings like a bat ’—as she 
is in act to get into bed. At Papeeta she drags all the skele- 
tons out of the private and official closets of the French Gover- 
nor and his subordinates. The quarter-of-a-century-old scandals 
of the court of Queen Pomare, also, are preserved like flies in 
amber among the records of the ailments of the author’s favourite 
dogs and goats and maids, and of her own posture and behaviour 
while having her teeth drawn. Mrs. Hort sets up at odd times 
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to be the Mrs. Grundy of the Pacific Ocean ; but her own sense 
of the proprieties is much more obtuse than that of her Tahitan 
maid Luppa, who scandalised San Francisco by her trick of 
‘deliberately stopping in the streets and, regardless of appear- 
ances, hauling up her stockings considerably above her knees: 
a position they could not maintain, as she objected to wear 


garters.’ 
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Manuale tttiologico del Mediterraneo. VY. Doderlein. Fasc. Vv. 
Palermo: Clausen. 101. 

Studia ecclestastica: Tertuilianus. 1. J. van der Vliet 
Leiden: Brill. 1 fl. 20 ¢. 

Studien zu dem Roman de Renart u. dem Reinhart Fuchs. 
H. Bittner. t.u.1l. Hft. Strassburg: Trubner. 7 m. 5opf. 

Veber das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia. A. Harnack.  Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs. 4m. 50 pf. 

Ueb. Titus Andronicus. Zur Kvritik der neuesten Shakspere- 
forschg. M. M. A. Schroer. Marburg: Elwert. 3m. 
20 pf. 

Wortschatz d. sogen. Kentischen Psalters. ®. Zeuner. 1. Stick 
Gera: Nugel. Im. 





NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £!, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND Son at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Parts of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque ; Galignants, 
224 Kue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra ; and Neal 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nick of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentanos, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW NOYEL. 


Now Ready, at al/ Libraries. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Atheneum says (after a quotation):—‘ There is only one man alive who 
have written that passage, and he is Mr. Meredith. Its subtlety and strength 
gre alike astonishing. To say that the book is by Mr. Meredith is to say that 


3 to the brim of brilliant things. ‘The hand that dispensed the treasures of 
rim’s Script as still prodigal of epigram.’ 





it 


‘Th 
ahaa Observer says:—‘We have been unable to render aught like 
equate justice to the many excellences of this masterly work. We can but urge 





adeg ; : ; : S - : 
the reader himself to taste and see. Yet, before parting with it, let it be said that 
its reme merit and virtue Consist in that it is a work which gets down t¢ » the facts 
of life Mr. Meredich, as he alone of living nglishmen can, has struck the 
ct n which the harmony and the discord of existence are built uj 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH'S NEW LIST 


O ta-e DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE, 


Cloth. 320 pages, 3s. 6d. 120 Illustrations 





JE — 


by G. G. FRASER. 


JEI soe. First Edition, 30,000. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 284 pp. 
AU L LL 8 
ist prepared to wel- 
ymplished artust.’"—Black 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


. 6s. 45 Illustrations. 


Dr. W. G. GRACE. 





te » One Shilling. ( 
MALIN’S TIME <¢ 
ircical Extravagan¢ 
Mr. Anstey is always we e, some think him 
‘our only humorist. Daily New 


F. ANSTEY, HEQUES. 
Author of * Vice Versa.’ 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 


CHARLES BURNET AND CO.’S LIST. 








se Editi cr 

BETWEEN THE LIGH rs. Thoughts Ss hag the Quiet 
Hour. Compile \ y in the ye f b. BATEs. 
The Rev. Hugh Pri ‘ ad in Lhe Methodist Times ys: Between the 
Lights’ should be the daily companion of our readers. ; 
Giasvow Daily Matl says:—‘ the volume has the tw tion of 

terary arm anc inspirat 
é ra Mi ! y This V me contains a selection of gems 
Ol poetry a prose. We have rare a book of the kind Cerived trom so 

\ iverse t tis excellent 





By NORMAN Mac.Leop, D.D. 
Egypt, Syria. With 57 


EASTWARD. 


Iravels in the Holy 


NOW READY. 














Illustrations. Price ence. 
CHEAP 
_ A BIGHLASD PARISH. 
wn _— ‘ The ression wi the r earest 
EDITIONS Pip ible to the deight of wandering init autumn 
weather on the brae-sides that look tort! the 1 sal d 
O} the sea As you read y feel the fragrance the hes 
and bog-myrtie mingling with the sait breezes trom the 
NORMAN Atlantic.’ he Scotsman. 
piiiipiiaias THEOLD LIEUTENANT AND HISSON. 
: _ ‘Not even Sir Walter hinselt de Lracier sample 
MACLEOD’S of the faithful Scotch servitor than Pol by Morrison. 
Christian Leader. 
mk ‘We place ‘** The Old unt His Son” in the 
WORKS. very first rank of religious fiction.’—Dazily ews 
aera THE SceneLye. ; 
| utiful Scotch idyl. Srada- 


VOLUMES Ee eee Reena ee 


Jora Observer. 





‘Ot other writers some maj 1 tit Was given 
ALREADY to few to display as easy a « all the nobler sen 
timents to which this story appea Daily ews. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 

‘Those who have not read this volume could not do 
. . better than procure it at once, for he sketches are per- 
Price 6d. Each. meated by a breezi 
ys of ditch-water literature. Evening New 


ISSUED. 


that is doubly retreshing in these 





Fifth Edition, medium oth extra, 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


With 25 Explanatory Plates, showing the more Crucial Parts of this most 
Primeval Structure. By P1azzi Smytu, F.R.S.E., F.R A. S., late Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland. 

The Banner of Israed: ‘\t is a masterly and deeply interesting me duction. 

-od and Gun: ‘The Great Pyramid was planned, not by Egypt , but by the 

bol of Jehovah in "ae land of 


arguments and deductions on 


forefathers of the Hebrew race, and was the sym! 
Egypt. In this volume are given in great detail the ( 
i ect of this interesting subject. The 
ancient world, and Pro- 
lo the ancients 





t 


the racial and religious as on the scientific as} 





ynders of th 
part of its mysteries. 


Great Pyramid was the greatest of the seven w 
fessor Piazzi Smyth has enabled us to unré avel 


itwasamarvel. Tous it is a miracle. 





C. BURNET & CO., 25 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








a Great Intelligence 





Crown 8vo, pp. 128. Price, in paper covers, Is. ; in cloth, 2s. 


EVOLUTION 


THE WORK OF A GREAT 
INTELLIGENCE 


By W. A. 


‘Evolution the Work of a Great Intelligence,” though written in the form ofa 
correspondence between two young pe ple, , contains some hard thinking. One of 
the correspondents, having evidently gone far away from the currently received 
notions on the subject of God and His creation, endeavours to make clear how he is 
still able—indeed, is still compeiled—to believe in God, the intelligent source of all. 

A. in general writes very lucidly and with admirable temper. . . . We can 
only refer readers here to W. A.’s little book, promising them much interest.’— 
(nquirer. 











‘A series of letters very naturally written.'—Public Opinion. 





‘The book is in parts int ti assages eloquent. The auth or has a 
measure Of spiritual! Culture | s I at s are Diurre y pe dantries 
provoking even lo biaspiie yet the soul of good in travail lends a pensive charm 





to the unequal pages. The letters on “‘ The ine tery of Pain” are the best. 


Watt's Lite rary Guide. 
“7 


1 
up a wiace 


S acurious k. ... Neverthele the yk Is worth reading, and opens 








held ior thought and spe liie Chapters on the mystery of pain 
are by far the best, will interes Altoge I 1ti isa clever 
and interesting work | si ly re 1 é read last 
letter on page 119, which isan odd mélange of science and woman-worship.’—7he 
News aper. 
‘In his opening and g s, re s at once delightfully 
Ciear and Cieariy Gelighttul. Coming Lay. 
*The conter f the letters are a veritable mpound of mod and 








curious inqu ito y are writt i 
and are readably and notwit gy the 
mass a very iarge amoul fLrotestan th 

‘It is sought to be demonstrated that behind consciousness and underlying sensa 
tion and percept: here x possessing the ility 
ot producing the phe i that tt Ss gis 
Not “a persistent biind rce or energ ta ree intellige t ther 
these are at the present time urgent questions or W.A h the shing 
young *‘medico “Sis, handles them smartly. Manchester Examiner. 

‘ The letters on Science and Agnosticism,” ‘* Concrete Mathemati and ‘* Tt 
Mystery of Pain,” are specially interesting. —Christian Times and Protestant. 

* There is some clever writing in this little book . in a very lively style. It is 
a contribution to the arguments trom Nature to God.’—A/anchester Guardian. 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 


























‘I am much obliged to you for th ok which you have been so kind as to send 
me, and which 1 lave ecn mu interested t re 2 Be oe @ I the auti argume its 
and conclusions I do not g more t ntelligence 
be ng reiative, or the 4 1, It ly > tO apply 
the term to the unrelated, absolute, etc. It is to r id negative 
notion of the indefinite to an affirmation, a being—as. in ng since 
pointed out. — Dr. HENky Maups.ey, LL.D., M.b., F.R. 

[Eatract from cones srepy to Dr. Maudsiey.—‘1 fear, however, 
through... you hi iton t ai 
in my little book. th C ishing 
impossible task of s} wing intelligence to belong to that “‘ abstract and negative 
notion of the indefinite the Absolute. I beg to assure you that in 
writing it I had no such ain The ultimate Reality suggested trom humar 
experiences, 1 take it, is the exact opposite to an ultimate Aéstraction. 1 
simply sought to set forth considerations showing that Objective Thought ts 
maniested in the known universe, al that hence some great Intelligence must 
exist, though the nature of such an Intelligence is, to us, utterly inscrutable 
Moreover, | further aimed at showing that as experience merely tells us that 
things ao happen in certain ways, but tells us nothing about there being any 
necessity that they should so happen, we have no reasonable grounds for thinl 
ing (as some have th t es lr zence operates under 
restrictions imposed by i ecessity 

‘Glad as I am to find that you recognise the Primary ‘‘ Intelligence,” I am 

izzled by your insistency on the negative attribute of ‘* Inscrutableness. Do we 

know nothing of what ‘‘ Intelligence” is? Have we any c ption which is 





fuller of meaning for us *’—Rev. JAMES Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 


for sending it to me. I 





‘I have read through your little work 
may say, however, that the abstruse problems with w you deal have ceased, I 
will not say to interest me, but to occupy my serious attention. I have not 
formed, and I shall never try to form, any serious opinion of my own on a matter 
which has no pra bearing upon life. You, I presume, are young, and have 
time beiore you. You are setting out boldly to scale the he top of which no 
one has yet risen. I hope you will have better success thar predecessors, and 
will not leave your bones, as thev have done, at the ttom of the precipices.’— 


Mr. JAMES ANTHONY, Froupe, LL.D. 














‘Allow me to thank you for your kind present your wot ‘* Evolution the 
Work of a Great Intelligence.” I am reading it with much intere and trust that 1 
shall be able to solve some of the difficulties of the question by so doing.’—Dr. 





CHARLES RoBERT Dryspatr, M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 


ow ledge with many thanks the receipt of ‘‘ Evolution the Work of 
"which I have read with interest.'"— Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


‘1 beg to ackr 


‘IT am much obliged for your very interesting work.’—Dr. NorMAN Kerr, C.M., 
F.L.S. 


‘1 thank you for the suggestive pages which I have just been reading. .. . The 
fascination of Monism is great, but its difficulties I have always found greater. I 
ight. That is the chasm over which I find no 
I build it on Objective Thought 
likewise have taken up. 





cannot identify Extensi mn and The 
bridge. But I don’t build my theology on a chasi 
in the universe. Apparently that is the ground ou h you vis 
For those who stand there the question whether lite in things finite first manifests 
itself as electricity and magnetism—or whatever the power may be—is minor and 
secondary ; neither has it, thus conceived, a bearing on Theism.’—Rev. WILLIAM 


Barry, D.D. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,& CO., Limited. 
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BLACK AND WHITE. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. Price Sixpence. 


The three consecutive numbers of BLACK AND WHITE for May ad, 
May oth, and May 16th contain nearly 72wo Hundred — ite Reproductions in 
Colc ur of Pic tures in the Royal Academy nee New Gallery. 

Apart from many special novel and attractive fe sian BLACK AND 
WHITE contains an Illustrated Story by an Eminent Writer, »mplete in each 
part. 


Office: 63 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the 
Text by LANCELOT SPEED. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Now Ready. Third Edition, §s 


E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


IS MR. W. T. STEAD A REPRESENTA 


THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Price 5s. hs iid Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 
LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. | 





MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


1! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


I de se >, Fi Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
a sh L ir re ‘nant free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
ann + > Onur ~ et size, post free, 2s. god., 3s. pd... 








ht 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 55. 9 

ally che int Sh “LINEN ’ COLLARS AND Cu Best s-fold Collars, 4s. 60, 

7 “TRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. “Chil ire 5, 18: 2d. ; Ladies’, as a 

% , 48. 11d. per dozen. Better 
Tata , ( . Li napa de Tanne all kinds of Linen Goods and | 
Ho. sent t he world, post free | 
B. & E. M: HUGH &CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. | 
THE IEW TABLE DECORATION | | 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE | 


FLOWER-~HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 
New Colours, 


| 
| 


JOHN FORD & CO. 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


/FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





Mle Fin 
(x ating, “y 





| 





} | 
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READ READ 


READ 


THE 


Religious 


Review of Reviews 


Magazines and Newspapers 


| A Monthly Compendium of all the most interesting Articles concerning 


the Religions of the World 


| A Review for all Sects and Creeds 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


MAY. WNow Ready 





TIVE OF CHRISTIANITY ? II. 


(With Letters and Press Opinion) 


THE REUNION OF THE SCOTTISH PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES 


THE POWER OF A GOOD LIFE 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR 


JENNY LIND’S LIFE. With Portrait 


By CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND 


THE RELIGIOUS COLONISATION OF AFRICA 


| Portraits of the late Dr. PRESSENSE, the late Dr, 


OSBORNE, ARCHDEACON FARRAR, JENNY LIND 


and the late ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


All the best Articles in the Reviews and Magazines 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


On Saleatall Booksellers , and atall Ratlway Bookstalls 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES 
15 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


| Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON 
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ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE . (ilew Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 





Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROU GH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweEp1k, Gillsland Road, Merc histon, Edinburgh. 
Captain BEAMISH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R. N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C. B. , 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —The following ENTRANCE SCHOL rye 
SHIPS will be AW ARDED on the results of | an EXAMINATION to be held a 
e COLLEGE. in the week beginning July ¢ 





x of 60a year, and Six - of £50 a year, 
inten for two or three years in the College. 


Names must be entered before June 2o. 


For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
7 WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 
HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1 











Name. Marks. 
Cavalry— Lieut. H. P. Dangar, 3d Batt. Lanc. Fusiliers 1841 
O two sent up, the 4 te ing lvaf 
SUCCESSES r8go: 
Pla Name. Marks. 
- Infantry—Lieut. C. C. B. Tew 774 M i € 
**46th Infantry—Lieut. k. F. H 1705 \1 ( 
M Inf Mr. G. L. 1 . ‘ S net 
Is Inf y—Mr. F.C. D 7281 S ( et 
Qua ( Ol 
I Ge ( A Soute | R Sand 
Ge ( ] ewl | ! ( two 
I S. D. Stew 1) Fusilhie 17 I ary 
up). 
*Mr. C. Black : I n 
Lieut. Arthur & Beckett, At Artillery , : , . Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Licut. A. M. K wie I tershire Regiment ; » el iurst Pre 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ resid > only), 
I f Militia Officers a hers ts direct the f ving 
(a) t lady ig ft \ r 
ry place. 
(4) I M a Military Competitive is under Major-( ral 
( Lb R.E. (1 as I iy) I t 
( 1] y k i v1 ster I ql ‘ I ) 
S | fir time 
* ‘ } ' I Vv s 
Terms and references on application to 


J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 





Invites Inspection of a inte a ection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Fu iture, comprising Cabinet 5. fe “rs, Shae Char $ ing C ks, Mirrors 
ind Brackets, Old i ian Mats, Engravings and a- Br 








ROBINSON e CLEAVER'S IRISH: 
Children’s ..18, 3d. per doz.) Hemstitched— 
CAMBRIC ee ae 


f ROBINSON 


— in ‘the | ~ POCKET: ( At AVER h have a world -wide 
; fs K OF ) 


baemeaiaaceeraiaiaemmns 


‘ROBINSON & CLE AV ER, ‘Belfast 


ne tht , 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The undermentioned Cases, for which it has not been found possible 


to raise the necessary help from other sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions 
towards their assistance will be gladly received by C. S. Locn, 
Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
12,266. £2, 17s. is needed to « omplete a pension of ros. for J. ., aged 80, and 
, who have been in the Homes or Aged Poor since January 
1885. J. R. was formerly a traveller in the tea trade, and lost his savings in a 
lodging-house which did a week is paid 


to the Homes for rent 


his daughter, aged so 


not answer. ‘Two shillings out of the 10s. 


6,467. An Eastern Committee ask for £2, 12s. to enable them to continue a 


pension of 8s. weekly, which they have given for the last ten years to a most respect- 
able old retired schoolmistress of excellent character. Four shilling sweekly of this 


pension is given by the Tower Hamlets Pensions Committee, and 2s. by a private 


15,982. £3, 5S. is required to continue the pension of 7s. weekly to a single woman, 





4 
aged 77, now past work. She invested her savings in a small shop, and thereby for 
many years maintained her aged parents and invalid sisters, till increasing infirmity 


brought her to poverty. 


15,983. Wanted £3, 18s. 3s. weekly the 2s. 6d. 


per week contribute dow, aged 73, who has for 


eighteen years maintaine: Increased age and 





infirmity impair her power of earning. 

704. £6 required to complete cost of keeping the daughter of a widow in the 
country until May, when it is believed she will be fit to go to business. She has 
been afflicted with rickets, and needed a long stay in pure air. 


16,184. £2, 10s. is asked for, towards the cost of an artificial | g fo YY a man who 








was prevented from getting work by the want of it. There are ht children, the 
eldest 17, and the family were dependent upon 15s. earned by two ip ys. The man, 
who bears an excellent character, obtained work as soon as the leg was provided. 
THis is quite a diff alled Fre nch Coffee, i ie usually 
largel y adulter tore r and burnt sugar, but 1 pared fr m the finest 
“scription « urselves, gives a a h brown liquor, is full 
trength z 





"SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 64., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST.. EDINBURGH. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, .« . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : : - BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
CoLoMRO, . , = BRISBANE, . ‘ eis 
RANGOON, . : es ROCKHAMPTON, . = 
KURRACHEE, : x3 ZANZIBAR, . ; - 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 


INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars. E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S .W.., 
9 to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
fall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, Londor 


N 





AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE OR'ENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 

EAVE LOND EVER Y ALTERNATE peepee for the 
L ibove Col VY Mi ty rH, GIBRALTAR,‘'NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOM! STREAMERS 4 the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. 
Hig! ass Cuisine. Electric Lighting Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
very poem rt. 


(F. GREEN & CO.; 


maar ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm LONDON, E.C., 





PLEASURE CRUISES 10 THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’ S STEAMSHIPS 


5 


*CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER, AN GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons Re STER 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. Ist JULY, for 27 days. | 2 —e 






for 27 days. sth AUG., for 23 ron Calling at 
The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ z.e., ins le the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus s g 1ooth water, a n the first 
three trips the North Cape will be reached whi e the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. “h he. renga »and Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells. hot and cold ba ] : - ; : 
( F. G SREEN & CO.. 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers—. ANDERS IN, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
For Passage apply to th er Firm. LONDON E.C, 





JOHN DREW, Belford Se Works, 
BE FORD ROAD, EDINBURGH 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Avplication. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





my 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


tag thos 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S “ss. 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 
for Cash. ice Li 


Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


Liberal Allowance 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 








The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 

ment of the Young. etc. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


ve RANKIN’S 
(| CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
































SS 


Ci, 



























CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT,’ 


=. TI Ne ‘ 2" Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


THe Nationa, OBSERVER 








Vou. V. (NEW Series) 


DEC EMBE R 20, 1890 





No. 109 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out 
of the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

NEW EDITION PRINTED ON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, extra superfine cloth, gilt line, 7s. 6d., and in 
various superior bindings. 

ADDISON—-SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON’S PAPERS, Contributed to 
The Spectator. Edited, with Introduction, etc., by THomas ARNOLD, M.A. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Cr ywn 8vo, cloth bevelled, gilt lines, 45s. 6d., and in various superior bindings. 
THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. Selected from the English 
Lyrical ey of Four Centuries ; with Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. 

By F. T. Patcrave, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 

*,* Also an Edition printe dontheOXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER, making 
an exceptionally light and handy volume. Extra cloth, 10s. 6d., and in superior 
bindings. 

NEW RECENSION OF ARISTOTLE'’S ‘ETHICS.’ 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMACHEA Kecognovit Brevique Adnota- 
tione Critica Instruxit 1. Bywater, A.M. Coll. Exon. Soc. 

*,* This edition differs in some important particulars from its predecessors. 
The text has been subjected throughout to a revision which brings it generally into 
closer conformity with the Laurentian MS. known as Kb; new readings also have 
been introduced in several passages from the recently published Commentary 
Aspasius and other sources. A brief Adnotatio Critica at the foot of the page 
records the more important variants of Kb, as well as the readings which were 
taken by Bekker from the inferior class of MSS. Appended to the volume is an 
Index Verborum of 40 pages, containing upwards of 6000 references. 

A NEW WORK ON MUNICIPAL HISTORY. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 24s. 

THE GILD MERCHANT. A Contribution to British Municipal 
History. By CHARI Es GR ss, Ph. D., Instructorin History, Harvard University. 

*.* The present v is based mainly on MS. materials, and in it th \ author 
aspires t » throu eke « on the development not mere: ly of the gilds, but also of the 
municipal constitution. Much fresh and classified material illustrating general 
municipal history will be found in the text and notes.—¥ rom the Preface 

NEW EDITION. 
Just published, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS. By the late T. H. GREEN, M.A., 
Professor of M yral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by A. C. Brap tery, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature, Glasgow, and late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

NEW EDITION OF MINCHIN’S STATICS, VOL. I. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON STATICS WITH APPLICATIONS TO PHYSICS. By 
G. M. Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hill. 

Vol. I. EQUILIBRIUM OF COPLANAR FORCES. Corrected and Enlarged. 

NEW EDITION OF oo S ‘ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER.’ 
Some Books FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZEs. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 


By Henry Sweet, M.A. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Just published, New Volume, with 12 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. Vol. I. 
THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A., of Balliol 

College and the C — Office. Revised throughout by persons possessing 
spec ‘ial local knowledge of the several Co'onies and Dependencies. 

NEW EDITION OF STRATMANN’'S MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Just published, small 4to, 31s. 6d. 

A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing Words used by English 
Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By Francis HENRY 
STRATMANN. <A New Edition, Re-arranged, Revised, and Enlarged by HENRY 
BRADLEY. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ‘WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON.’ 
Just published, tastefully printed in crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled gilt top, 6s. 
THE WORLDLY WISDOM OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. Selected and 
Arranged by G. Birkseck Hirt, D.C.L., Editor of the Clarendon Press 

Edition of Boswell's * Life of Johnson.’ 


STANDARD- HILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. MARTINEAU’S ‘STUDY 
OF RELIGION.’ 

A STUDY OF RELIGION: Its Sources and Contents. By JAMES 
Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
Second Editi mn. 2 vols. crown &vo, cloth, 15s. 

‘Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, — and Cardinal Newman 





amongst the most enduring efforts of philosophical thought.’—Sfectator. 
TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. By James nih TINEAU, D.D., LL.D., 





late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 


2 vols. crowr of eg 


| THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS (Introductory Chapters) 


Third Edition, Revised. 


5s. 





By J. M. 
Witson, B.D., and T. Fowter, D.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, be ards, 3s. 6d. 


’ 


_— PRINCIPLES OF MORALS.—Part II. (Being the Body of the 
rk.) By Tuomas Fow ter, D.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 


Gaal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THIRD AND NEW EDITION. 

LOCKE’S CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, etc. , by Tuo MAS FOWLER, D.D., Author of the ‘ Elements of 
Deductive and Inductive Li , * The Principles of Mc rals,’etc. Third Edition, 
Revised, extra fc ap. , cloth, 2s. a. Just published. 


‘I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this little 
trea atise in the hands of a boy about the time when the reasoning facul ties become 
developed.'—Ha.vam's Literature of Europe. 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE CONSTITUTION : A Statement of 
the Law rel: ati ng to the E xisting Legislative and Executive Institutions of this 
Country, with ‘Hist rical E xplan latio By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., D. C. Rey 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF JOB. [By the Very Rev. G. G. 


Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxf ford. Vol. I. PARLIAMENT. 8vo, cloth, 
} 10s. 6d. Vol. Il. Tue Executive—to follow. 

Ss B P 

TANDARD OOKS FOR RESENTS. 
DE AN BRADLEY'S WESTMINSTER LECTURES. 

| 


rHIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


Brav ey, D.D. 
| ‘Scholarly, yet most effective and popular. No one who takes up the volume is 
| willing to lay it down.’—Sfectator. 
| Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
| LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTES. By the Same Author. 
| 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
| ASHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH HISTORY. By G. SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


tish Review. 


‘Mr. Saintsbury is thorough master of his subj ject.'— Scot 
‘It is in many ways a masterpiece.’—A thene: 

| PROFESSOR JOWETT’'S TRANSL AT IONS OF THE GREEK CLASSICS. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, ras. 6d.; half-roan, gilt top, 14s. 

PLATO. —THE REPUBLIC. Trans lated ite English, with an Analysis 
and Introduction, by B. Jowett, M. A., Master of iP alliol College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third i Edit n, Revised and esaaued i throughout. 

* The additions and alterations affect at least a third of the work. 









Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
| THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Notes, and Indices. 
| THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF SELLAR’'S ‘ROMAN POETS 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 
| Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
THE a POETS OF THE ag ee By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A., 
LL. late Professor of Humanity, | irgh. 
NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, gs. 
ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. 


SeELLAR, M.A., late Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh. 


N.B.-—A// Book-Buyers will find it worth their while to examine carefully the 
ATALOGUE OF CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 


containing many 


STANDARD WORKS IN GENERAL 


AND EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


which Wt ] be Se nt, Post Free » ON Appli ation. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE," OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ | WALTER SCOTT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. sical Samat time ics iii 


DESIGN ON COVER BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 
a 
Socialism. 
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GE 

re f HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. Fabian Essays by G. Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, William Clarke, Sydney Olivier 
Hi Annie Besant, Graham Wallas, and Hubert Bland. “ 
4 COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. ; EDITED BY G. BERNARD SHAW. ; 

at After a careful and conscientious perusal one is compelled to admit that they are 


i f TALES FROM ‘ BLACKWOOD.’ Third Series. Cloth, written with conspicuous ability and sagacity from the Socialistic point of view, and 


that they mark a departure as notable in social politics as ssays and Reviews were 


; 15s. ; Roxburghe, 21s. ; half-calf, 25s. ; half-morocco, 28s. in theology.’— The Scots Observer. 
4 © These charming and welcome volumes are full of interest.'—Morning A dvertiser. ‘The writers of the ‘‘ Fabian Essays in Socialism ” have procuced a volume which 
et ‘The best material in literary instruction and amusement, put together in the ought to be read by all who wish to understand the movements of the tume.'’—Daily 
4 most artistic and attractive manner.’ —Whitehadl Review. aie News. 
eit ‘ They are capital stories, and make very interesting volumes.'—Scotsman. 


IN SIX HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


Ff ' IBSEN’S 
: TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT, fom| F@mous Prose Dramas 





t * Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Bound in cloth, 15s. ; and in half-calf, 25s. EDITED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
fir A better collection of stories of adventure, sport, and travel, it would be difficult In Five Volumes. Crown &vo, cloth, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
‘M to find.’—£cho. -— Ins tor P 9s ‘ce Edits, . Py . 
“A capital collection of stirring narratives of§ travel by land and sea.'—Saturday U nif rm and Authoritative Edition an English, pub- 
Review. lished under arrangement with Henrik Ibsen. : 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. LATEST VOLUMES. 


it ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn from | , _ VOL. Il, 
nH escmnpl psig Pag ne ‘ex. With? Full: | ‘LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,’ ‘THE VIKINGS A 
the notes of ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ Edited by J. A. OWEN. With 7 Full HELGELAND, ‘THE PRETENDERS.’ With an Introductory Rov 


WILLIAM ARCHER and Portrait of Ibsen. 





page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


oT. VOL. IV. 
- | GOLDEN LIVES: The Story of a Woman’s Courage. | ‘EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.’ A World-Ilistoric Drama, 
4 3y Freperick Wicks. With 120 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. The sequence of the Plays im each volume is chronological ; and the set of volumes 


comprising the Dramas thus presents them in chronological order. 


4 ‘Th ; 1 f: , TEE “Gy aE MESA y dav by davi Pnoland ' 
e 1e name and fame of Henrik Ibsen are advancing day by day in England.’~ 

ei SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL. By | Contemporary Review. ' 

4a Greorce Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Can the Old Faith | | ‘The art of prose translation does not, perhaps, enjoy a very high literary status 

f Live with the New?’ Crown 8vo, 5s. in England ; but we have no hesitation in numbering the present version of Ibsen, | 
é - 


so far as it has gone (Vols. I. and II.), among the very best achievements, in that 
kind, of our generation.'— Academy. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF JEANIE 


MORISON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume; Half-Morocco, 6s. 6d. per Volume. 
| a THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
| Now Compete 1n Four Votumes. EDITED BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
: HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF RECENT ADDITIONS. 
ae SCOTLAND. From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. CHARLES MERCIER, 


° on ; Numerous Ilustrations 
3y ALpHons BeLLEsHeEtM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with ae : ay , ; ; : : dis : eer 
ty © P 4 ‘ The brightest book on the physical side of mental science published in our time. 


f Notes and Additions, by D. OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.S.B., Monk of Fort —Pal! Mail Gazette. | 
L Augustus. 4 vols. demy 8vo. With Maps. Price 12s. 6d. each. HYPNOTISM By Dr. ALBERT Mott, Berlin 
. » - ALBER Vi sp DC . 


= ‘The book is one to be commended to the psychological reader.’—Mind. 
3EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTR: » BY S NOEL P.: N. . , . 
SEAVEISULLT SLLUSERATED BY OR ROSt. ATOM MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. C. M. Woopwarp, Director 
{ LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS and other of the Manual Training School, Washington University (St. Louis, Ma) 
‘ i adie pie ipa oe ee h Numerous Illustrations. 
f Poems. By Professor Avtoun, D.C.L. Small gto, gilt, cloth, 21s. Cheaper _ ‘Dr. Woodward has himself directed the most successful Manual Training Schools , 
' Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. in America. He unites to his enthusiasm for his theme a knowledge possessed by , 
; few.’—Chronicle (London). 
ae JUST OUT. 
THE CREED IN SCOTLAND. An Exposition of | ~HE scIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By Epwin Sipyev 
; the Apostles’ Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop HamiLton’s Catechism HARTLANI Thi } ae ar eee os ee ae a 
Nog st 4 4 é -AND, is volume deals with those fairy tales or folk tales which con- 
of 1552, JoHN Catvin’s Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and tain a supernatural element, and which are known as Sagas and Nursery Tales 
other Hymns. By James Rankin, D.D., Minister of Muthill, Author of (or Marchen),—tales which are known to be often of world-wide extension, and 
‘ Handbook of the Church of Scotland,’ etc. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. the study of which is now an important and fascinating branch of Folk-Lore. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARES FEMALE The Camelot Series. 
CHARACTERS. By Herena Faucit, Lapy Martin. Dedicated by Cloth, cut edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. ; also in red roan, gilt edges, 3s. ; and 
permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Third Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, in half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
7s. 6d. LATEST VOLUMES. 

; SHORTER STORIES FROM BALZAC. English Versions by 


f GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. Cheap Fdition. Illustrated WILLIAM WILson and THE Count STENBOCK. With a Prefatory Notice. 


i} Crown 8vo. ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. —— ~~ cong: ag ayn lranslated and Edited, with 
: a . > or . ONE . > > : an n roduc ory Notice, by. » GWYNN, . 
: i! 3s. 6d.—FELIX HOLT. 3s. 6d.—SCENES OF CI ERICAL LIFE. a This Series now includes about 60 Volumes, representative of all the leading writers 
Ht SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d.—ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. —DANIEL DERONDA. of all periods 
7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. Handsomely bound in half-calf, sos.; COMPLETE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
: half Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. 6d. 
The Canterbury Poets. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 7s. 6d. A New Comprehensive Edition of the Poets. In Shilling Volumes, square 8vo. 
cloth, red edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut edges, 1s.; red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; 
a padded morocco, gilt edges, 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
Edition. Complete in 24 Volumes. Price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may LATEST VOLUME. 
be had separately. WOMEN POETS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. Selected 
; and Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. WiLt1amM SHARP. 


’ ” This well-known Series now includes about 80 Volumes. 
MRS. HEMANS POETICAL WORKS. Copyright COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Edition. With Steel Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. Cheaper 
Edition, 5s. 





Great Writers. 
GOSSIPS WITH GIRLSAND MAIDEN S, A New Series of Critical Biographies. In gs A Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 


Agave cut edges, 1s. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. Also half-morocco, gilt top, antique 
Betrothed and Free. By Lapy Bettairs. New and Cheaper Edition. (in a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Another Edition, gilt edges, 5s. RECENT ADDITIONS. 


LIFE OF HAWTHORNE. By Moncure Conway. 
THE BOOK-HUNTER By JOHN HILL Burton, Author of ‘ Easy and conversational as the tone is throughout, no important fact is omitted, 


. ‘ G4 : 5 no useless fact is recalled.’—7he Speaker. 
‘The History of Scotland.’ New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER By W. WALLACE, Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 


SCOTTISH SONG: Its Wealth Wisdom, andSocial ‘The series of “Great Writers” has hardly had a contribution of more marked and 


oe . g e whi e Why rofe ' ilosophy 
Soon is a tes a * 5 peculiar excellence than the book which the Whyte Professor of Moral Phil Pp 
Significance. By Joun Stuart Biackie. Crown 8vo. With Music, 7s. 6d. at Oxford has written for it on the attractive and still (in England) little-knowa 
subject of Schopenhauer '—Manchester Guardian. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS __ifteenth | LIFE OF SHERIDAN. By Lioyp SAnpers. 
Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. LIBRARY EDITION OF CREAT WRITERS. 


: 
a 
; — Demy 8vo, 84 inches by 6 inches, price 2s. 6d., cloth. Also in a variety of 
| 





Elegant Bindings. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. | London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 arwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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THE FUTURE OF FICTION. 

The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature: An Essay. By 
DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. London: Longmans. 
‘Whose first step,’ says Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘is ingenuity and 

a well natur'd evenness of Judgment, shall be sure of applause 

and fair hopes in all men for the rest of his journey.’ Mr. 

Thompson has begun his book with several uninviting chapters ; 

so it is the more to his credit that in the end he compels our 

praise. The fact is that he has enslaved himself to a literary 
form which he thinks he understands, and as a consequence 
has made a treatise which on the whole is valuable and interest- 
ing read (at first) like a university prize essay. There was 
once a schoolmaster who found the Zssays of Elia unmethodi- 
cal, and offered to instruct Charles Lamb in the system by 
which young gentlemen in his seminary were taught to com- 
pose English themes ; a descendant of that same schoolmaster 
has lately brought out a handbook to the art of essay-writing 
now in its second edition ; perhaps Mr. Thompson is numbered 
among his friends. Howbeit his method is too obtrusively 
methodical, it is impossible not to be grateful to him for the 
matter he has collected. His book is short, but it contains not 
only nearly all there was to be said about fiction as a fine art, 
but perhaps most of the good things about it which were worth 
repeating. He admits that himself has never entered into this 
particular field of literary composition ; but, as he says with 
characteristic modesty, if reading novels will compensate for 
failing to write them, in affording knowledge which suffices for 
the purpose of critical suggestion, he can probably qualify for 
the post of censor. The claim is not without foundation. Only 
some hundred and thirty authors are quoted ; but the quotations 
are all apposite and the authors fairly representative—though 
some of them are not very well known, for Mr. Thompson has 
not followed Selden’s advice : ‘In quoting of books quote only 
such writers as are usually read : others you may read for your 
own satisfaction, but not name them.’ Perhaps the modern is 
the honest practice ; and in a work of criticism, at all events, 
the opinions of the Continental artists in style cannot be out 
of place, especially when they are backed by citations from Mr. 

Ruskin and Mr. Stevenson. 

There are two reassuring facts upon which we are to fasten 
ur hopes in this present somewhat sterile period in English 
literature—sterile, that is, in works of the first class. One of 
them is that the drama is ‘looking up’; and the second, that 
the three-volume novel is about to go, for the day of the short 
story is upon us. It is only with the latter point that Mr. 

Thompson is concerned. He begins his argument by stating 

fearlessly that the ‘ prime requisite’ of a novel is that it shall 

be interesting. ‘Whatever attracts and detains the attention,’ 
he says, ‘interests: for this attraction and detention is what 
interest means. Any impact of sufficient force will secure at- 
tention for the moment. ... So far, then, as sensational experi- 
ences are concerned, the attention varies directly as the quantity 
of sensation.’ One might almost suspect a confusion here be- 
tween power and ponderosity (a suspicion warranted at times 
by the writer’s own style) ; but Mr. Thompson clears himself of 
the imputation by proceeding to denounce Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. The scientific and the moral values of fiction are con- 
sidered and dismissed in two successive chapters. The realistic 
or photographic school of novelists is treated with hearty con- 
tempt: their writings, you are told, are tiresome as literature 
and worthless as science ; at most M. Zola has been grubbing 
in the slime to accumulate the materials which some one some 
day will use to write a book. The story with a moral purpose is 
disposed of less summarily but quite as effectively. The Philis- 
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tine (or wooden-headed) classes of this country should never 
be abused too virulently : especially just now, when they have 
shown that they can still be relied upon to save the Constitution 
by force of their very conscientious stupidity. Mr. Thompson 
does not abuse them: he simply says that their favourite read- 
ing—to which they are welcome—is not artistic and is not 
literature. ‘I think it in very bad taste,’ he quotes from Valéra, 
‘always impertinent, and often pedantic, to attempt to prove 
theses by writing stories. For such a purpose dissertations or 
books purely and severely didactic should be written.’ The 
value of fiction, in fine, is purely esthetic. Novel-writing 
is a fine art: and the object of all art is to give pleasure. 
Now, for various reasons—esthetic, artistic, and other—the 
future is with the short story as opposed—not only to the long 
story but—to the story which is merely short. The early dawn 
is visible now, and story-writers should be wise in time. ‘ Even 
ifthe signs are wrong, and it is only the false dawn, the real 
one is sure to follow.’ For the rest, true literature is fresh, cool, 
healthy, revivifying. ‘Says Arréat, ‘‘Une ceuvre vraiment 
belle, en somme, est une ceuvre saznue.”’ We are equally to 
abjure the long-drawn crudities and gush to whose level the cir- 
culating library has educated us down and the gross mechanic 
reproduction of the sordid side of things which disguises itself 
under the name of science in literature. Life is not long 
enough to meddle with either. Art (especially in the shape of 
the short story) is to be upheld ; and the Philistines of both 
ways of thinking shall be discomfited. 

There are faults to be found with Mr. Thompson’s style ; 
certain tautologies in which he has allowed himself (always in 
the opening chapters) to indulge; a few Americanisms in 
spelling which might have been dispensed with in an English 
book: but common gratitude for what is on the whole an 
admirable treatise, informed with judgment, good sense, and 
good taste, forbids any further allusion. Towards the end are 
given three rules for the construction of a work of fiction 
which, as their author admits, are vague, but not (he hopes) 
to unmeaningness : (1) form a plan of something distinct and 
definite to be done. (2) Do that and nothing else in each case. 
(3) Do tt well. Finally, the real conclusion is a practical 
precept, translated from the preface to M. de Maupassant’s 
Pierre et Jean: ‘Whatever the thing you want to say, there is 
only one noun to express it, only one verb to give it life, only 
one adjective to qualify it. Search, then, till that noun, that 
verb, that adjective, are discovered. Never be content with 
“very nearly” ; never have recourse to tricks, however happy 
—to buffooneries of language—to avoid a difficulty. You can 
interpret and describe the most subtle things if you bear in 
mind the verse of Boileau: “D’un mot mis en sa place 
enseigne le pouvoir.” ’ 


LAST YEAR’S SNOWS. 

Tales by Mary Wollstonecraft shelley. Now First Collected. 
With an Introduction by R. GARNETT, LL.D. Zales dy 
Leigh Hunt. Now First Collected. With a Prefatory 
Memoir by W. KNIGHT, LL.D. London: Paterson. 

These two volumes are the rest of a series which Messrs, 
Paterson are issuing under the title of * The Treasure-House 
of Tales.’ The treasures here for the first time collected 
are hardly of the most tempting or the most marketable 
description. In Mrs. Shelley’s case the republished stories 
confirm the impression that their author has been a vastly 
overrated woman. They carry one back to the age of the 
Annual and the Keepsake—the Keepsake with its echoes of 
Byron and Moore, its sham passion, sham eloquence, and sham 
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Orientalism, its gallery of odalisques and blue-stockings and 
ringleted, loose-gowned queens of fashion, its grandiloquent 
heroes, its languishing female harpists, and its titled lady 
contributors. In his introduction to Mrs. Shelley’s stories 
Dr. Garnett admits that ‘the special literary form’ repre- 
sented by the Annual and the Keepsake may be incapable of 
revival ; but, he adds, the substance of that which has pleased 
its age, be it Crashaw’s verse or Etheredge’s comedies, always 
repays a fresh examination. Not always: at least not always 
from the point of view of the literary critic. Crashaw and 
Etheredge will repay examination so long as men care for burn- 
ing devotional poetry and brilliant wit and humourous inven- 
tion. But Mrs. Shelley does not exactly stand on the same level 
as the Caroline lyrist or the founder of the English comedy 
of intrigue. Such of her works as are here re-issued are not 
greatly superior to the average of Keepsake fiction. They 
represent a vanished literary convention, and popularity is for 
them no longer possible. ‘They are seldom even mildly excit- 
ing; their characters are as unreal as the puppets ot Monk 
Lewis or Anne Radcliffe, and they one and all express their 
sentiments in the same strain of impossible, stilted speech. And 
yet, with all their defects, they are in various ways better than 
the average tales which have supplanted them. The descrip- 
tions are often both vague and tediously florid, and the incidents 
are often both tame and improbable. but the writer has not 
written merely with an eye to popularity. She has set a literary 
ideal before her and has striven her utmost to attain it. How- 
ever superannuated the convention on which she worked, it 
was a convention sound in so far as it was based on the belief 
that fiction is an art demanding scrupulous attention to literary 
form. Mrs. Shelley’s style is old-fashioned and high-flown, and 
in dialogue its artificiality encroaches nowadays on the ridicu- 
lous. But its defects are never due to carelessness. ‘The lady 
has spared no pains to sustain her prose at what she believed 
to be a high leveljof ornate English. Theatric as are her 
characters and improbable as are most of her plots, her stories 
are certainly preterable to the works of the common lady- 
novelist, with their slipshod narrative, their vulgarity and 
slang and silly tattle and brazen love-making. but she is 
not strong enough to win many, suffrages despite the social 
and literary changes that have befallen since the Annual was 
shelved in the Castle of Oblivion. 

Leigh Hunt is, of course, a much better writer than Mrs. 
Shelley. He was,a master of easy, graceful prose ; few men 
could trifle more charmingly in criticism or description. No 
doubt he is not free from an afiectation of caprice, an assump- 
tion of levity, a touch of effeminacy and literary foppishness, 
which now and then convert liking to annoyance. Still, as 
Hazlitt said, the genuine spirit of the prose writer is there: 
‘the tone of lively, sensible conversation,’ combined with ‘ the 
sparkling effect of poetry. But Leigh Hunt was not a successtul 
writer of prose fiction: he lacked invention, and passion, and 
knowledge of men, and narrative power. As represented in 
‘The Treasure-House of Tales’ he will disappoint his most 
ardent admirers. He re-tells the stories of Godiva, and Gilbert 
a Becket, and the Cenci family, and the daughter of Hippo- 
crates, and Cephalus and Procris. He casts into prose the 
opening of the Morgante Maggiore and the whole of Gresset’s 
Vert-Vert. The threadbare stuff is a simple weariness, despite 
the prettiness of the style. Of original fiction there is very 
little, nor with the exception of Zhe Florentine Lovers is 
there a single moving thing. Readers who judge Leigh Hunt 
from this collection of his fugitive pieces will form an untrue 
estimate of the charming essayist. To enjoy him at his happiest 
you must turn to (say) 4 Far of Honey from Mount Hybdla, 
where he leads you with him ona delightful ramble through 
his favourite fields in literature. But in ‘The Treasure-House’ 
he figures as little more than a purveyor of respectable padding 
for magazines. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


A Chapter of Adventures (Glasgow : Blackie) is the fourth 
and slightest Henty of the year, more by token that the reader 
fancies himself to have read it all before. But the scenes 
at the bombardment of Alexandria are capitally done, especially 
the taking of the plunderers. Any parent who would that his 
boy should give up the desire to play with life like a Ser-baz, 
and sit amongst the great Ghulams of his family smoking his 
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Kalson and cramming himself with facts which are known only 
to the Rish Sufids, will find Hussein the Hostage (Blackie), by 
G. Norway, an admirable book to make a prig withal. There 
he will learn what the Shak Nameh is not, that ‘grimace’ 
is a verb, and that Persians talk a mixture of bad slang and 
the language used by such as translate the Gudistén. He will 
have nautch-girls (of the strictest bromptonian morals) and 
henna and kohl, in a manner of speaking, at his fingers’-ends 
and before his eyes; and he will be insufferably bored. From 
the illustrations he will suspect that Persians are wax-dolls of 
German construction who go about dressed like Laplanders, 
Dr. George Mac Donald writes as one who carries within his 
bosom the conscience of the universe ; he has done the things 
that others should have left undone, and left undone the things 
that others should have done; and he is terribly in yearnest 
about it all. One wonders whether A Aough Shaking (Blackie) 
be a sermon or a tale, and one comes to the conclusion that it 
is a little of each and not much of either. The hero is a sort 
of Oliver Twist in a tye-wig ; he is a Pecksniff in the making, 
He has a bright smile and blue eyes, which are turned on like 
limelight in a theatre whenever the action gets dull. He reads 
Paradise Lost for sentiment, and he speaks Young’s Night 
Thoughts. The pity of it! For Dr. Mac Donald is an artist, but 
an artist rooted and grounded in bleat. Moonshine for him 
means_‘moon-thinking.’ In a children’s book he will speak the 
speech of the Furnivall and such fearful wild-fowl, and he uses 
‘human’ asa noun. In dealing with animals, however, he some- 
times gives way to a ‘frank Paganism,’ a delight in their sup- 
pleness and activity, which is as pleasant to us—(for the man 
has not conquered all the artist)—as it must appear horrible, 
Rabelaisian, and Whitmaniacal to him in the many moments 
when Mac Donald becomes Mac Chadband. ‘The AoughShaking 
may be read to children: we doubt if they will read it. As 
for Nut-Lrown Koger and / (Blackie), by J. H. Yoxall, it is 
the story of a disinherited boy and an highwayman who turns 
out to be an earl. The miserly uncle (who is natheless original 
enough to shoot at his nephew for a mistake in Latin), the pon- 
derous doctor and the Bow Street runners, the gamblers and the 
yokel—all these you have met before; but Mr. Yoxall deals 
out the old cards in fresh and spirited combinations. The 
narrative rattles cheerily along, and some capital Cockney 
ballads are thrown in. 

Roland Kaloris (London: Hutchinson), by Hector Malot, 
is a Capital book for boys. It deals with the bright and varied 
adventures of a Normandy fisherman’s son afflicted with a 
mania for playing truant. First he runs away from a miser 
uncle, then from a troupe of strolling players—this time accom- 
panied by a lovely girl, a lion-tamer ; and once more he runs 
away to sea as a stowaway : after which escapade he inherits 
a fortune, marries the lion-tamer, and runs away no more. 
The charm of the narrative is greatly enhanced by M. Emile 
Bayard’s vivacious illustrations. From Middy to Admiral of 
the Fleet (Hutchinson) is a restatement by Dr. Macaulay of 
the chief incidents in the life of Anson, and a very full account 
of his voyage round the world. It is right and proper that 
boys should have at their fingers’-ends the lives of as many 
great seamen as may be, and it is not often that they get 
the opportunity of learning them from so pleasant and en- 
tertaining a narrative as Dr. Macaulay has compiled. The 
illustrations are very poor; but an appendix gives several 
interesting details from contemporary records of life in the 
navy in Anson’s day, and this is some compensation. As 
for Up North in a Whaler; or, Will He Keep the Colours 
Flying ? (Hutchinson), by E. Rand, there is no reality about 
the characters, the incidents are ‘ not very handsome and not 
very young,’ and there is an unattractive air of the pulpit about 
the book, which is in fact a mongrel issue of the history and 
the tract. Till the author has more classical knowledge it 
might be as well to conceal the little he has. 

To save the idle reviewer trouble, the publisher of A/aster 
Rockafellars Voyage (London : Methuen) has been good enough 
to circulate his own opinion of it. ‘The book is specially writ- 
ten for boys by Mr. Clark Russell, who is our greatest living 
chronicler of the sea,’ and ‘is the narrative of the experience’ 
not of a boy but of a young gentleman who made his first 
voyage in a large full-rigged ship. Also, ‘the whole book is 
a truthful portrayal of life at sea as it really is’—not. It is, on 
the contrary, a fairly amusing tale of the conventional sort; 
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and the incident of ‘la Mulette’ is one of the best things Mr. 
Russell has done for a long time. But these sailors and 
passengers have too little flesh and blood to hold the reader’s 
attention. Syd Belton, by George Manville Fenn (Methuen), 
is accompanied by a similar advertisement. The ‘tip’ in this 
case is that ‘the book is full of stirring adventure from begin- 
ning to end.’ This is scarce correct: the first third of it, which 
introduces you to a lad who does not want to go to sea, is dull 
and all but foolish. The pace towards the end is much better, 
and the conclusion is so good that we are inclined to hope that 
Mr. Fenn will fulfil his half-promise and tell us about Syd’s 
adventures in Eastern waters ; in which case we hope he will 
proceed to get to ‘business’ at once. 

The Curse of Carnes Hold (London: Blackett), by G. A, 
Henty, will ‘go down’ with school-boys ‘like sixty.’ Indeed, we 
do not remember to have seen anything, even of Mr. Henty’s, 
equal to it in dash and the rapid succession of events. The hero 
js an officer wrongly suspected of murder committed in a fit of 
insanity. He enlists and goes through a Kaffir war, perform- 
ing prodigious things of valour and desperate feats of hard 
riding. But the introductory part of the book reads like a 
Boisgobey, and we must admit that we had fastened the crime 
ypon the wrong man. The conclusion is a little weak, perhaps, 
although events fall out satisfactorily. What becomes of Lieu- 
tenant Gulston is a mystery which Mr. Henty might do worse 
than clear up next Christmas. If his adventures are to be as 
rapid, as full, as ‘whirling,’ as Captain Mervyn’s, he will not 
have retired in vain. 

A Young Macedonian (London: Seeley) is in Mr. Church’s 
later manner, and is therefore scarce sointeresting as the stories 
he took directly from Homer and Virgil. Of course it deals 
with the conquests of Alexander, which are narrated with sim- 
plicity and force. The interwoven story is slight and not alto- 
gether convincing ; we are reminded too often of the chapter 
in which Dumas, against his will, was forced to ‘make a little 
history,’ and there is a savour of Becker in thetale. The battle- 
pieces are lively, and the parts which are sheer invention read 
well. Zhe Spotlt Twins (London: Nisbet), by Emily Dibdin, 
isa conventional story inditferently told and badly illustrated. 
In spite of its extraordinarily hideous cover, 7he Duke's Page 
(London ; Nisbet), which Sarah Clarke has translated from the 
German of an author whose name is not given, is a very in- 
teresting story. The language is not all that could be desired : 
there is an overdose of ‘ prithee’ and ‘dost see?’ and a mis- 
use of the word ‘right’ is frequent. If Miss Clarke had com- 
pressed the book as well as translated it, she would have done 
well, for it is of extreme length. This is the only serious fault 
we have to tind with it ; for although the incidents are by no 
means exciting, they are of the sort that holds the attention 
of boys whose minds go out upon battle and sudden death, 
upon marches and counter-marches, and all the incidents of 
warfare. Zhe Garret and the Garden (Nisbet) contains two 
stories, one of London life and one about coastguards and life- 


boats, by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne. They are interesting and 
natural: as good specimens as we have come across of Mr. 
Ballantyne’s later manner. Sr Aufert, or the Young Cavalier 
London: Dean) is a ‘drawing-room play’ about a lost letter 
and a simple disguise, written by Amy Whinyates in this sort 
of jingle : 

‘Marry come up! what have we here ? 

A lady and a cavalier’ ; 
while Fack’s Ashore (London: Dean) is a ‘sailor play’ for 
young children, by Maud Hodges, and ‘bad at that.’ 

The Adventures of Alfan (London: Roper), by J. H. Bur- 
rows, is an ‘Arabian Night’ excellently told. Every youngster 
will enjoy the story of the magic amulet, and of all the hazards 
itled Alfan through in satety, both on sea and land, till he came 
to the ‘ gold country’ of which he was chosen king. — It would 
be unfair to tell of all the chances that befell him in his exalted 
station ; they are told with considerable spirit. Lch’s Holt- 
days,and What He Did With Them (London: Unwin) contains 
a vast deal of ‘information’ about the facts of natural his- 
tory, printed upon glazed paper, and unpleasantly illustrated. 
Dick was a sad young prig, and his ‘ Uncle Charlie” was a 
solemn old one, and the ‘editor’ of the transactions of this 
field-club @ deux has not contrived to render them amusing. 
City Boys in the Woods (London : Chapman), by H. P. Wells, 
is a much better specimen of the same class of book. Two 
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boys, who are just what such boys should be—lively, inquisi- 
tive, intelligent—go off for a walking tour through the Maine 
woods, where they fall in with a trapper who explains to 
them the mysteries of his trade. They are sufficiently life- 
like, and meet with just enough adventure, to prevent the 
suggestion that there is straw in their composition; and the 
information about moose, elk, caribou, beavers, and skunks 
is well arranged, and some capital hunting stories are added 
which have the look of being true; so that the book is de- 
cidedly to be read not only by boys but by sportsmen. Lastly, 
Four Red Nightcaps (London: Eden), by C. J. Hynes, is the 
tale of a cruise which four ‘bounders’ made to the West High- 
lands in a ten-tonner, which they navigated (so far as Loch 
Linnhe is concerned) in a highly original manner. The story is 
told in a very vulgar fashion, and Mr. Hynes might have taken 
the trouble to get the right spelling of the names he uses, 
Clackaig, Campbellton, are unrecognisable, and Phladda is 
generally spelt withan‘F.’ If Mr. Hyne must quote Calverley, 
he might take the trouble to do it correctly. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


Warren Hastings. By CAPTAIN TROTTER. ‘Rulers of India’ 
Series. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Captain Trotter has been the first writer to take advantage 
of the materials gathered by Professor Forrest and reviewed 
in Zhe Scots Observer of September 20. The volume before 
us contains in accessible form Mr. Forrest’s vindication and 
the grounds on which it is founded ; but—since comparison 
cannot be avoided—we miss the warm, spontaneous flow of 
Mr. Forrest’s introductory summary of the case, and have to 
complain of a certain dulness or want of interest in Captain 
Trotter's volume. It reads as if the author was himself more 
or less weary of the task he had undertaken before he had got 
well into it. He mentions many authorities, but neither discri- 
minates nor characterises them in Mr. Forrest’s vigorous style. 
He has apparently no more admiration for Macaulay than 
contempt for James Mill, and he quotes impartially from Gleig 
and Auber, Burke and Sir J. Stephen. The result, however, is 
not unsatisfactory. The events of Warren Hastings’ curious 
life are succinctly set forth from the cradle to the grave; and 
though the book is marked by an absence of picturesque 
writing or vivid description, the truthful impression left on 
the mind is very distinct and very different from that to be de- 
rived from all the fine writing of Macaulay. Captain Trotter 
sets out with a mistake. He says of his hero’s ancestry that 
Henry VII. bestowed on them the earldom of Huntingdon, ‘a 
title which ere long fell dormant until, in 1819, the right to 
bear it was confirmed to Francis Hastings.’ Would it surprise 
him to know that between the death of Francis, tenth earl, 
in 1789, and the confirmation of the title to Hans Francis, 
eleventh earl, exactly thirty-three years elapsed; so that 
Captain Trotter's ‘ere long’ means two hundred and sixty 
years, namely, from 1529 to 1789? We also demur, in face 
of the introduction Mr. Forrest prefixed to his Letters and 
Despatches, to Captain Trotter’s assumption that the present 
volume exhibits ‘for the first time the actual work’ of Warren 
Hastings. It might have been admitted if he had added ‘ina 
single volume’ or ‘in a popular form.’ Captain Trotter's sen- 
tences are occasionally so careless as to be self-contradictory. 
Thus on p. 55 he tells you that Warren Hastings gave his 
opinion ‘freely’ to Laurence Sullivan, but adds ‘in terms of 
studied deference.’ How are freedom and studied deference 
compatible? On p. 114 he tells you of the charge of conspiracy 
made by Hastings against Nanda-Kumar (as he, no doubt cor- 
rectly, spells the name of the man whom Mr. Forrest calls 
‘Nundcoomar’) in 1775. On p. 115 he tells you of the action 
of Mohan Prasad in 1774, and on the same page of his 
success in obtaining some papers after the commencement 
of the 1775 proceedings. The result is a certain confusion 
which is not quite cleared up when at p. 119 you read that 
Hastings solemnly declared that he had never countenanced 
or forwarded the prosecution of Nanda-Kumar for forgery. 
The two charges—the first for conspiracy, which was ap- 
parently never tried out, and the second for forgery, which 
removed Nanda-Kumar from the jurisdiction of the tribunals 
—are not sufficiently differenced, at least for the ordinary 
reader. One more note and we have done with fault-finding. 
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Hastings as to a pension for Mrs. Hastings in case she sur- 
vived him; but he never tells us whether she did or did not. 
In fact, the final chapters are too summary, although Captain 
Trotter is no doubt right in spending as little space as possible 
over the fiasco in Westminster Hall. 

The young Warren Hastings was educated, like so many 
other great men, at Westminster. Among his school-fellows 
were Lord Shelborne and William Cowper the poet ; but his 
special friend was Elijah Impey, afterwards the first Chief- 
Justice of Bengal. ‘ Macaulay’s notion,’ says Captain Trotter, 
‘that young Hastings hired Impey with a ball or a tart to fag 
for him is egregiously absurd.’ In 1750 he started for ‘the 
scene of his future trials and imperishable renown.’ He married 
in the cool season of 1756-57 a widow named Campbell, but 
she died in 1759. For eighteen years he remained a widower, 
when he married a Mrs. Imhoff, who had after a long suit 
been divorced from her husband. This is the Mrs. Warren 
Hastings of history. There is no point on which Captain 
Trotter is clearer than on the incorruptibility of his hero. 
When other Indian officials made fortunes he remained poor, 
and gloried in the fact. ‘His native honesty, or his proud 
self-respect, enabled him to walk cleanly through the mire 
which defiled so many Englishmen of his day, not only in India 
but at home.’ After a visit to England, Hastings in 1769 
landed at Madras just when the troubles with Hyder Ali were 
coming to a head. ‘The war against Haidar Naik, as his 
opponents scornfully styled him,’ says Captain Trotter, ‘raged 
for some months with varying fortune.’ This is enigmatic. 
The meaning of Naik as a term of scorn is not’ explained. 
There are several Arabic words more or less opprobrious which 
sound like it, the mildest meaning ‘an ass’s bray.’ Captain 
Trotter carefully vindicates the Rohilkhund policy of Hastings, 
and goes at sufficient length into the details of his admini- 
stration, his suppression of dacoity, his reform of the revenue, 
his numerous expeditions, his establishment of a bank at Cal- 
cutta, and, finally, the arrival of ‘the three inquisitors ’ and the 
Nanda-Kumar affair. He remarks of , Mill that you learn from 
his writings ‘how much of gross unfairness may be covered by 
an air and tone of severe impartiality... By 1776 the Court of 
Proprietors had come to understand the value of Hastings to 
their government. The death of Clavering, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to force Hastings to resign, left him virtually master 
of the situation. Francis opposed him single-handed, but 
his opposition only put a drag on wheels which otherwise 
might have gone too fast. ‘He always found himself in a 
minority of one.’ Hastings took measures for the safety of 
India when the French war broke out in 1778. The news 
came to him from Cairo, and he was enabled to take instant 
action, while the usefulness of an overland route was forcibly 
revealed to him and led to his despatch of a surveying ex- 
pedition to the Red Sea, by which we still profit. Ably 
seconded by Coote, he may be said to have saved India, 
and by 1779 England had ‘ become the dominant factor in the 
politics of the whole Indian continent.’ In 1780 Francis left 
India, and Hastings was at last his own master. One of the 
first things he did was to establish a Moslem college in Bengal. 
He improved the judicial and revenue systems, and paved the 
way for ‘the permanent settlement which Lord Cornwallis was 
to carry through.’ Meanwhile Francis was busy at home. 
Impey was first recalled. In 1784 Hastings forestalled such 
an order by resigning, his last acts in India being to reward 
the fidelity of the Sepoys engaged in the war with Hyder 
and Tippoo and to found the Asiatic Society. ‘ The administra- 
tive system which he built up in those thirteen years remains 
essentially the system of the present day.’ 

In 1788 he was able to purchase Daylesford, the ancient seat 
of his family. Here his last years wore away in tranquillity. 
‘He kept up his old Indian habits of early rising and cold 
bathing. After an hour spent in his library he would breakfast 
there by himself.’ When Mrs. Hastings and any guests who 
were staying in the house came down to their breakfast he 
would read to them sometimes some of his own verses, some- 
times a favourite author, or the news of the day. Macaulay 
makes ridiculous use of this habit. He was a special favourite 
with the young, and was never seen to greater advantage than 

in his own house. In 1814, having declined a peerage some 
time before, he was sworn a Privy Councillor, and was made 


In the last chapter Captain Trotter mentions the anxiety of 
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an honorary D.C.L. at Oxford. The last scene of all, in 1818, 
is thus described: ‘A cancerous swelling in his throat grew 
daily worse ; and after much suffering, borne with patient fortj. 
tude—(“ None of you know what I suffer,” he once said)—the 
white-haired statesman on the 22d August drew a handkerchief 
over his face and passed away without sigh or struggle, in his 
eighty-sixth year.’ Altogether, with careful revision, Captain 
Trotter’s little book will become a standard work. 


CLEMENT OF ROME. 


Apostolic Fathers. Part I.: Clement of Rome. By the late 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. London: Macmillan. 

The first edition of this work was issued when the author was 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 1869. An 
appendix, embodying the results of more than one important 
addition to the literature of the subject, was published in 1877, 
two years after which Dr. Lightfoot’s patristic studies were 
interrupted by his preferment to Durham. But they were 
resumed at the earliest opportunity, and were carried on amid 
the pressure of episcopal duties until he was overtaken by his 
fatal illness. Indeed, the editor of these volumes (his suc. 
cessor in the see) tells us that he ‘ was busy with Clement till 
he fell into a half-conscious state, three days before his death, 
by which time, fortunately, his long task was ‘substantially 
finished.’ The work is expanded from the first edition. The 
essays on ‘Clement the Doctor,’ on the ‘ Early Roman Succes- 
sion,’ and on ‘Hippolytus’ are entirely new ; and at different 
points there are fresh commentaries, notes, and illustrations, 
An interesting addition, also, of a different kind is an autotype 
facsimile of the Constantinopolitan Ms, of the two Efistles of 
Clement. These volumes complete Bishop I 
nation, critical and historical, of the Apostolic Fathers ; for he 
had already treated of Ignatius and Polycarp in a work pub- 
lished in 1885—postponing Clement, who chronologically should 
have preceded them, for his most exhaustive study and elabo- 
rate exposition. He excludes from the ‘ Apostolic Fathers’ all 
but Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp—not admitting that Bar- 
nabas, Papias, and Hermas have a title to the distinction. One 
must bow to the decision of so consummate a scholar and critic 
in drawing the line at this point : but one cannot help regret- 
ting that he had not adopted the earlier definition which would 
have allowed him to deal with the singularly interesting Shepherd 
of Hermas and the £f7st/e of Barnabas. The esteem in which 
these were held by the early Church is proved by the fact that 
they, like the Clementine //ist/es, are found in early Mss. of 
the New Testament. ‘Tischendorf’s Codex Sinarticus contains 


rhtfoot’s exami- 


te 


them both. Hippolytus, on whom the Bishop bestows a dis- 
sertation wider and ampler in its learning and more concise in 
its criticism than Bunsen’s, has of course no right to a place 
from which Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias have been debarred. 
But although not precisely relevant to the general subject, this 
dissertation, like those on ‘ St. Peter at Rome’ and on the ‘ Early 
Roman Succession’ (of bishops), is of deep interest, and forms 
a rare achievement of research. The second named is incom- 
plete ; but Dr. Lightfoot’s fragment is more sugyestive than 
the finished work of most others, so vast is the erudition, so 
comprehensive the survey, so ripe the critical judgment. 
Much of the earlier theological literature long passed current 
under Clement’s name. ‘There were the Ebionite //omzlies and 
Recognitions, the Epistles to Virgins, the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, the A fostolical Canons, the homily known as his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians : even the Epistle to the Hebrews ot 
the canon was commonly attributed to him, Dr. Lightfoot, with 
all sound critics, sets these aside as mere literary adventures 
taking advantage of Clement’s name as a Christian sage stand- 
ing near to the Apostles and regarded as ‘the interpreter of 
the Apostolic teaching and the codifier of the Apostolic ordi- 
nances’; and he concentrates attention on the single docu- 
ment he regards as genuine—the letter to the Corinthians. 
At the same time he disperses the legend which identifies the 
writer with the companion of St. Paul, and decides, on strong 
evidence, that he was a Hellenistic Jew, probably a freedman 
in the household of Flavius Clemens, the Emperor's cousin, 
at Rome. On these and other cognate points we imagine 
British scholars will recognise the Bishop’s authority as prac- 
tically conclusive, as data at present stand. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in Germany has there been, or is there likely to be, 
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the application to the elucidation of an historical question of 
an array of more profound and varied learning, more minute 
and patient inquiry, and finer critical insight. On this founda- 
tion of the history and writings of the Apostolic Fathers, as 
Bishop Westcott says, and says truly, Lightfoot raised ‘a monu- 
ment of learning, sagacity, and judgment unsurpassed in the 
present age.’ 

The work is not for the scholar and the theologian merely. 
In the light it throws on the life and thought of the Chris- 
tian Community in its primitive beginnings, on the vestiges 
and records of Christianity in Rome when Rome was almost 
wholly heathen, and on the first developments of Christian doc- 
trine and ritual, it rejoices every reader that would lovingly 
trace the ‘ increasing purpose’ running through the history of 
the Christian centuries. 


A MILITARY INCUBUS. 
Fortification: Past, Recent, and Future. By MAJOR G. 
SYDENHAM CLARKE. London: Murray. 

In the burden of formal fortification the army has its incubus 
from which it has still to be freed. The admirals, backed by 
the patriotic press, had but to protest against a costly innova- 
tion hateful to sailors. But Major Sydenham Clarke, who must 
be a bold man, may be said to aim at nothing short of protect- 
ing the scientific branches of the service against themselves. 
An artilleryman, he discovers a bugbear in what is the sacred 
tradition, the masterpiece of their art, to his brethren of the 
Royal Engineers or to most of them. ‘Time and trial in war 
alone can prove the value of many of his proposals ; his con- 
structive Criticism, as he prefers to call it, is often necessarily 
empirical. But that in the main his opinions are sound and 
will win a footing under his instruction at the Royal Artillery 
Institution and elsewhere 
of doubt. 

The struggle he has to describe is the old one of guns 
against armour. And the moral of his story is the old one: 
as the guns have beaten the armoured ship, so will it be 
on land; the isolated fort, however costly and elaborate its 
system of defence, can never stand against them, Only, with 
his feet on solid earth, there is practically no limit to the 
engineer's freaks and follies. He may go on adding layer after 
layer of concrete and of iron, after a fashion happily impossible 
by water. At last he reaches the intolerably expensive cupolas 





of these things we make no manner 


of General Brialmont and others, or M. Mougin’s fort, which 
indeed is ‘simple in conception, consisting of a huge block of 
concrete buried in the ground.’ Our author elsewhere com- 
pares this notable monster of the engineer's imagination to a 
‘mastless turret-ship buried up to the deck-level in the ground, 
and manned by mechanics.’ He very properly adds: ‘ Diffi- 
culties and inconveniences of all kinds have to be accepted 
when a fort is made to steam across the sea; but to adopt them 
gratuitously in an extremely aggravated form on land appears 
tobe madness. War will never be carried on by machinery, 
nor can forts be defended by “ meccaniciens.”’ 

Major Clarke, who is very severe on the ‘debasing influence 
of the text-book,’ and comes near to accusing Vauban himself 
with his ‘terraced mazes’ of pedantry, contrives to make his 
own principles so clear that even the layman will find him 
interesting. His historical sketch is perhaps a little slight. 
But it is chiefly intended to suggest that ‘ fortification is any- 
thing but an exact science,’ to prove that in sieges as in other 
operations of war nothing happens but the unexpected : and to 
do more in a single chapter were perhaps impossible. Anyway, 
when we come to the gunner’s practical politics, to the exposi- 
tion of the author's real objects, he lacks neither for words nor 
illustrations. Fortification, he reminds you, exists for two ends : 
the protection of guns and the protection of men. _ In the first 
ithas invariably failed ; in the second it has succeeded when- 
ever it has had a fair chance, #.e., when the works have been 
built to shelter men and not as a screen for cannon. The reason 
is not far to seek. The converging fire of the besiegers’ batteries 
has always under any system enabled them to silence the de- 
fenders’ guns at the selected point. On the other hand, the 
moment the artillery duel ceases the tables are turned: the 
defenders’ men line their breastworks and without fatigue or 
exposure pour in an overwhelming fire on the attacking in- 
fantry, which is detained by carefully prepared obstacles and 
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disordered by its own rush. This is why ‘ in all ages brilliant 
defences have been made by mere earthworks constructed 
by soldiers for soldiers, the theorist having been fortunately 
left in his office.’ The kernel and inner substance of Major 
Clarke’s message (an inspiriting one for the taxpayer) is that 
‘sieges, like battles, are decided by general tactical considera- 
tions.’ The infantry is the backbone of the army even in a 
fortified position : Plevna was made possible by the rifle. 

What, then, is to become of the defenders’ cannon? As an 
artilleryman Major Clarke was in honour bound to find a new 
réle for his own arm; and his proposals are again of the 
boldest : ‘ Fortress artillery mounted in permanent defences has 
never yet been permitted to fight on equal terms, and has 
usually been overpowered with comparatively little difficulty 
for that reason. . .. Whereas the besieger has been gratui- 
tously provided with ideal targets laboriously constructed at 
vast expense . . . he offers in exchange mere low earthworks 
scarcely visible even in the open at moderate ranges. More- 
over, the besieger has sought and obtained far greater lati- 
tude of action, moving his artillery as he chooses,’ etc. etc. 
Now Major Clarke believes that all this may be changed 
and the attack be robbed of its exclusive prerogative. High- 
angle fire may be largely employed by the defence from 
batteries of mortars and howitzers well out of view—behind a 
railway embankment, for instance ; and heavy guns are to be 
moved by lateral roads and railways, opening fire from unex- 
pected positions, and providing a fresh series of baffling sur- 
prises for the besiegers. Against these views (which have 
been put forward, though less boldly, by Colonel Walford at 
the Royal United Service Institution) all that can be said is 
that they are at present more or less empirical. To move 
many large guns about in the manner described would be a 
heavy tax on the energy of the defence ; and might congeivably 
open out fresh opportunities to an active assailant. 

Major Clarke devotes a good deal of space to coast defence 
and a careful study of the offensive power of modern warships. 
Here again his conclusions are comfortable to the taxpayer. 
If precautions are taken in time, he decides that, thanks to 
Zalinski guns and other recent inventions, our many outlying 
stations and scattered possessions may be made reasonably 
safe at a moderate price. Altogether his is a valuable book, 
especially welcome at a time when an uninstructed public 
opinion is apt to oscillate between blind panic and culpable— 
nay, insane —indifierence. 


THE CONFLICIS OF THE KIRK. 


The Church of Scotland Past and Present. Edited by HER- 
BERT STORY, D.b. Vol. 1.: Zhe Church from the keign 
of Malcolm Canmore to the Reformation, and from the 
Keformation to the Revolution of 1688. By Rev. JAMES 

RANKIN, D.D. London: Mackenzie. 

The present volume of what bids ‘fair to be the classical 
work on the Church of Scotland—of what is in any case a 
valuable and even notable contribution to Scots ecclesiastical 
history—embraces a period of rather more than six hundred 
years, and these associated with very many of her most preg- 
nant experiences. To begin with, we have—if Dr. Rankin’s 
theory is accepted—the supercession of the ancient Celtic 
or Culdee by the Roman system of government and cere- 
monial. Then followed the establishment of the religious 
foundations and the institution of the cathedral, which ‘ sprang 
into existence complete and at once early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. For more than two centuries after the establishment (or 
reinstatement) of the Roman connection the growth of the 
Church in influence and wealth proceeded without pause and 
without let either from the international disputes or the serious 
internal disorders of the kingdom ; but the last hundred-and- 
fifty years embraced in this volume are crowded with incident 
and are characterised by a continuity of strife. The Refor- 
mation trouble—which, roughly speaking, occupied the first 
thirty of these years—had scarce subsided ere there arose the 
conflict with the civil power, which retained a semblance of 
momentousness and acuteness until the accession of William 
of Orange. It is not surprising if the chief defects of this 
volume are mainly due to the necessities imposed by com- 
pression. The inadequacy of treatment—which in some cases 
implies serious misrepresentation—is chiefly noticeable in the 
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chapters dealing with the Reformation and the subsequent 
disputes with the civil power, which occupy about half the 
book. Inthe earlier half you have a very careful description of 
the organisation of the Roman Church in Scotland, with the 
succession of bishops in each see; a list of the collegiate 
churches or provostries; and a condensed yet remarkably 
complete account of the several monasteries—the author being 
rightly of opinion that we ‘cannot do justice to the merits of 
the pre-Reformation Church unless we have some clear and 
comprehensive idea of its wonderful internal organisation, for 
its weaknesses were chiefly moral and personal.’ That Dr. 
Rankin has striven to do full justice to the ancient Church of 
Scotland is plain on every page; and indeed he seems occasion- 
ally more jealous of her reputation than of that of her opponents. 
He gives the Protestant nobles small quarter; and his denuncia- 
tions of their conduct at the Reformation are more vigorous 
than discriminating. Referring to the wealth accumulated by 
the Church, he notes that ‘ Undoubtedly this enormous mass 
of property was one great motive of the nobles and gentry in 
turning against the Roman Church.’ Grammatically this sen- 
tence is not a fair example of Dr. Rankin’s style, but few will 
deny the truth or the importance of what it seems to assert. 
He proceeds, however, not only to denounce—without suffi- 
cient explanation or qualification—the spoliation of the Church 
as sacrilege, but even to refer his reader to the ‘history of 
the Scottish peerage and baronage’ as clearly showing ‘that 
sacrilege was punished in the present life and chiefly by the 
failure of male issue.’ but if one class more than another 
was chargeable with sacrilege it was the ecclesiastics them- 
selves ; for the base uses to which many of them applied the 
Church’s patrimony were merely notorious, while it is no less 
certain that in their case retribution did not manifest itself in 
‘the failure of male issue.’ The important point, however, 
that Dr. Rankin, while certainly not disguising the fact that 
much of the Church’s property was acquired by very question- 
able means, omits to note that her enrichment had of necessity 
been chiefly at the expense of the nobles, and that if these de- 
spoiled her they were really only taking what had once been 
theirs. In any case their covetousness did not transcend the 
Church’s own, and the Church had set the example—had sown 
the dragon’s teeth which now sprang up as armed men. 

Dr. Rankin’s account of the distribution ‘of Church property 
is by no means so perspicuous as his account of the ancient 
Church’s organisation and wealth. Indeed, he has failed to re- 
cognise the complexity and comprehensiveness of the problem 
of the Scottish Reformation. His treatment of this part of the 
subject is curiously superficial and fragmentary ; and while his 
conclusions are occasionally eccentric and peculiar they are 
not always consistent. The omission of all reference to Knox’s 
personal influence is in itself sufficiently singular; and the 
opinion that Buchanan in his attacks on Queen Mary was 
influenced chiefly by ‘his own zeal for the Reformed Church’ 
is at least novel. After the wholesale denunciations of the 
Scottish Protestant nobles as ‘greedy and unprincipled,’ you 
read with some surprise that ‘appended to the Confession of 
Faith were thirty-three of the best and noblest names in Scot- 
land of that day,’ etc. At the Reformers’ prohibition of the 

celebration of the mass our author is specially shocked : he 
pronounces it a ‘gross act of religious intolerance,’ and forgets 
that religious intolerance was the predominant and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the whole policy of both parties. He naively 
affirms that ‘an indefensible part of the conduct of the queen’s 
enemies was their intolerance in demanding that she should 
worship as they did’: the fact being that her religion was their 
only ground of quarrel with her—was the only reason why they 
were her enemies. The conduct of many ministers in refusing 
to pray for her before her execution he pronounces to be a 
‘dark blot on the Church.’ Granted ; but why omit all allusion 
to the more vital fact that but for the Protestant party—and 
primarily the ministers—she would never have been driven to 
appeal to Elizabeth, and that all along that party had been 
actively and earnestly intriguing for her execution ‘as’ (to use 
the words of Morton) ‘the sovereign salve for all their sores’? 


THREE NOVELS. 
Two young men made an expedition to an unfrequented place 


by the seaside, and went out in a boat and lost an oar, and 
began to drift upon a dangerous rock, and were about to perish. 





A lovely damsel who lived in the neighbourhood, and whose 
face was tanned and her spirit braced by the free and invigo. 
rating breezes of the sea, and who could row bo: its, sail them, 

climb recks, and catch fish with any seafaring youth of then 
parts, espied them, rescued them, and gave them refreshment 
at her simple but refined home. So one of them—he was a 
painter—came and stayed three weeks in the refined home, and 
loved and sailed away, after which he forgot all about her > but 
she loved him like anything. And years rolled on. And 
while they were rolling Armorel’s great-grandmother died, and 
Armorel—that was the lovely damsel—inherited from her much 
treasure, the proceeds of generations of smuggling (chiefly in 
lace, plate, and specie), worth in all some £20,000 more or less, 

besides a curse and a bag of rubies. The rubies had lent 
stolen long ago from a shipwrecked man on his way home 
from Burma, and the curse had caused all the people between 
Armorel and the great-grandmother to be drowned. So 
Armorel had herself educated up to the times, and became a 
greatly cultivated she-prig. And she went to London and met 
with Roland Lee—that was the artist ; and his love for her re. 
turned fiercer than before. And it turned out that the ruby 
man was an ancestor of his, and that the rubies were as much 
his as anybody’s. Now, a crafty person stole them, and substi- 
tuted red glass ; and he knew nothing about that, nor did she, 
but he thought on the whole he had better chuck the supposed 
rubies into the sea. So he did, and it pleased her very much, 
and they were married. This excessively banal story—which js 
quite as thrilling in the narration as in the perusal—is Armore/ 
of Lyonesse (London: Chatto), by no less a novelist than Mr, 
Walter Besant. It is mixed up with a preposterous romance 
about how Roland Lee and a lot of subsidiary people, of whom 
one was a poet, one a playwright, and so on, fell into the net of 
a publisher. He was not exactly a publisher by trade, but he 
was of the essence of a publisher as conceived by the Besantine 
imagination, because he paid these people small sums for their 
pictures, poems, and so forth, and sold them greatly to his own 
profit, publishing such of them as admitted of that treatment 
in a journal he (the owner and editor) was supposed to write 
when he was not knocking off masterpieces of painting. Every 
one believed in his imposture, and he was considered, as 
he well might be, a very clever man. Armorel, without any 
particular difficulty and mainly by accident, discovered his 
device, and set his workmen free: whereupon they began to 
publish for themselves and to make fortunes, and he went 
away and got ever so many new people of the same sort whom 
Armorel did not happen to know. With them he went gaily 
on in the same line of business, and, as is generally the case 
with Mr. Besant’s villains, he is left flourishing at the end of 
the book. 

There is much that is odd about Wormwood (London: 
Bentley), by Marie Corelli ; but far the oddest thing about it is 
a St. Andrew’s Cross of bright red ribbon about an inch and a 
half wide, artfully worked into the middle of the back of the 
cover of each volume. _ Inside, next after the title-page, comes 
a fly-leaf surrounded with a deep red border. A horizontal red 
line divides it into halves. In the upper half is the text from 
Revelations about wormwood, and how when a third of the 
waters became wormwood ‘many men died of the waters be- 
cause they were made bitter.’ In the lower half is the same 
text, translated into French, and ‘wormwood’ is translated 
‘absinthe.’ These texts are printed in black, but the whole 
effect is very jumpy, and suggests the presence of Jim-Jams 
somewhere. The story is the story of an absintheur, and it 
is dedicated ‘& Messieurs les Absintheurs de Paris, ces fan- 
farons du vice, qui sont la honte et le désespoir de leur 
patrie. The purpose of it seems to be to ‘ purwail on them to 
stop’; and it is most necessary that they should. ‘ Every one 
knows,’ says an ‘introductory note, ‘that in Paris the men 
have certain hours set apart for the indulgence of this fatal 
craze as religiously as Mussulmans have their hours of prayer.’ 
It is a most serious matter, because everybody who ever 
drinks absinthe becomes an absintheur, and the number of 
hours daily set apart by him for the consumption of absinthe 
would seem to be twenty-four. [Vormwood happens to be the 
story of an individual, but ‘ men such as Gaston Beauvais are to 
be met with every day in Paris, and Gaston is in fact ‘a merely 
ordinary Parisian type.’ Whence it follows that this is how 
any absintheur may be expected to behave. After his first glass 
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he immediately rescinds any good resolution he may happen 
io have made, and goes and does the opposite, and from that 
ine forth he enjoys doing wrong and hurting people’s feelings. 
ifhe is going to be married, he rejects his bride at the altar ; 
and if he happens to know that she has been seduced by his 
fiend a short time before, he informs the wedding-party of the 


fact in terms Calculated to give pain. Ultimately he murders 
the seducer, and by a picturesque narrative of how he did it 
and what it felt like induces the seducee to commit suicide. 
He also quarrels with his father and throws up his situation. 
He goes to a masked ball at a haunt of vice, and would 
certainly comport himself in a manner unfit to be chronicled 
ina work of genteel fiction if he did not tumble down drunk 
at an early stage of the proceedings. (It should be men- 
tioned that Miss Corelli has been enabled to depict this sinful 
scene only by reason of having accidentally overheard a de- 
scription of it by ‘a very respectable English tourist, who by 
his dress was evidently of some religious persuasion,’ in whose 
neighbourhood she found herself ‘on board a steamer going 
fom Thun to Interlaken.’) He dreams a good deal, sees some 
chosts, has some headaches, and occasionally worries himself 
with theological speculation. At a certain point in his develop- 
ment a leopard comes out of a bridge and follows him where- 
ever he goes. Ultimately he is left in reasonably certain ex- 
pectation of blowing his brains out. All Frenchmen, or all who 
live in Paris, are, it appears, pretty much like this. They have 
lucid moments, however ; as, for instance, when they cogitate in 
this wise : ‘Good women! I tell you that such are often left 
loveless and alone because they will not degrade themselves 
to our brute-level. We want toys, not angels !—puppets, not 
queens! But all the same, when the angel or the queen passes 
us by with the serene scorn of our base passions written in her 
clear, calm eyes, we shrink and are ashamed—ay ! if only for 
amoment’s space!’ And again, the absintheur realises ‘ that 
awoman’s genius, if great and true, equals and often surpasses 
that of the most gifted man.’ One would be tempted to ascribe 
these sentiments to the author herself, ifone had not been ex- 
pressly requested in the introductory note ‘to refrain from 
setting down my hero’s opinions on men [? including women] 
and things to me personally.’ So these sentiments, like the 
others, must be set down to Beauvais and wormwood. Weare 
disposed to infer from a forcible passage in the third volume 
that reviewers are absintheurs. But we dare not deal with Miss 
Corelli at greater length. Has any one seen our leopard ? 

‘Our dear old guardian,’ said Loo Swift, one of the heroines 
in Sisters of Phaeton (London: Ward and Downey), by Florence 
C. Armstrong, ‘thought that girls should have just the same 
training as boys.’ He also thought ita very clever plan to leave 
a fortune in share and stock certificates locked up in a box 
built into the wall of his stables, whereby it came very near to 
being altogether lost. The result of his training was that after 
his death his two wards, finding themselves in reduced circum- 
stances, drove omnibuses for a living. They were very superior 
omnibuses, plying solely in Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, and 
the like, and only silver money was taken. They were pretty 
girls, and calculated that young men would use their omnibuses 
a good deal ; which accordingly happened ; and when one of 
the men, attracted by this novel and rather ingenious develop- 
ment of street-walking, followed them home and behaved as if 
he thought they were not ladies, they were excessively alarmed 
and astonished, wept in each other’s arms, and changed their 
lodgings. Pretty soon the horses of the better driver of the two 
ran away with her and pitched her off the box, and there was an 
end of their driving in public. They married two young men, 
and these two young men were sufficiently silly to make suitable 
heroes in a particularly silly story. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


As Mrs. H. Martin’s Claude and Claudia (London : Griffith) 
goes on it shows greater insight and consistency in developing 
character than at first seems possible. "Tis the story of a father 
and son who misunderstood each other. It is not the sort of 
story to quicken enthusiasm ; nor are the illustrations all they 
might be—though to the young it may be even disillusionising to 
find a man and a father entered at fifty-five and ‘looking sixty- 
five’ depicted as a lad of sixteen summers. The oor and 
Plain of the author of Dethroned (London : Griffith) is written 
with exceeding sobriety of touch, and with an air about it 
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best described as démodé. It is not a bit ‘leading on’—far 
from it—inasmuch as it bristles with moral lessons of the 
aridest quality; but you are gradually forced to take a sort 
of interest in the fortunes of the plain, poor heroine: with 
the result that, when her one chance of anything like per- 
sonal happiness is brusquely ruined in a railway accident, 
you are very naturally angry. Everything else is so measured 
and chastened as to be artistically wrong as well as need- 
lessly unkind. But it is all highly moral, and it will therefore 
command a certain public. Miss Milman’s The Little Ladies 
(Griffith) is prettily got up, and the matter, if not quite so good 
as the aspect, is good enough in its way. All the same we strongly 
object to the crippling of one of the little ladies for life : purely 
on general principles, for we do not find either so absolutely 
enthralling as their friends and relatives do; and why, O why 
should the girl-bride, the ‘ beautiful sweetheart,’ appear without 
word of warning, as it were, in one illustration as a more than 
middle-aged middle-class person with a swelled face, while 
the noble Earl, her husband, is figured as a slovenly English 
mechanic? This kind of ‘surprise’ can only tend to harden 
the hearts and depress the imaginations of young readers. The 
When We Were Children of E. M. Green (Griffith) is got up 
much the same as Zhe Little Ladies ; but in substance what 
a change! It 1s what you may call a really nice story—being 
the work of that rarest of somebodies, the grown-up person 
who understands and remembers something of childhood with 
its undefinable ways and fancies really felt, and in a measure 
can reproduce her impression. The author has chosen as 
mottoes to many of her chapters verses from the Chi/a’s 
Garden of Verses, with which unique and charming book she 
is in real sympathy. The stories in Miss Low’s Zhe Air- 
Child and Other New Fairy Tales (Griffith) are not all fairy 
and not all attractive, but it is not given to every one to be a 
Hans Andersen ; and as such things go they are by no means 
bad, though they are printed in rather dreary type. Still, there 
they are to take or to leave, according to choice and tempera- 
ment ; and no doubt the takers will be many. 

In Leal Souvenir (London: Smith and Innes) Miss Alice 
Weber has written a story likely to please some children and 
some grown-up people too. Children’s books are getting less 
and less formal and didactic and more and more what is called 
‘natural’; and Leal Souvenir is of the modern type, which in 
its turn and its way may get strained and enfeebled like the 
other. It has scarce the root of the matter in it—scarce that 
vague something whose absence from studies of childhood 
makes them appear ‘ put up’ and unsuccessful. The children 
are occasionally a little stilted, especially Clare. But the 
whole neighbourhood is devoted to them, from the lady they 
call ‘Aunt Judith’ to the local doctor, parson, artist, and so 
forth, who seem to have little else to do but look on and admire 
and consult over all they say and do and look. Miss S. E. 
Austin’s Zhe Little Princess Angel (Smith and Innes) is scarce 
calculated to captivate the young mind, being concerned with 
the career and adventures of a much-worshipped and appar- 
ently perfect child, solavishly adored by all sorts and conditions 
of persons, young and old, rich and poor, male and female, that 
her story is cloying to read. The stealing away of the Angel 
by circus people—how well you know the episode !—results in 
her becoming beloved of the whole company, and turning out 
a boon and a blessing to all and sundry of its members ; when 
she is presently restored to her happy home it is but to further 
organise, arrange, and make happy the lives of we don’t know 
how many more. Life is not always conducted on this very 
admirable plan ; and ’tis of a piece with the rest that a lad with 
a delicate constitution (known as ‘ Beau’) is one of the Angel’s 
champions, and gladly sustains injuries in her sweet behalf. 

Miss Marshall’s Eastward Ho / (London: Nisbet) is the 
story of a naughty little girl—a gloomy rather than a tricksy 
sprite—who makes trouble for herself and her friends by join- 
ing the inevitable caravan, with other misdeeds of the same 
age and fashion. Eventually her sinful nature is improved 
away through the ministrations of a deformed cousin (known 
as ‘Dandy’)—a devoted East-ender. And, by the way, there 
seems to be a run this year on rickety boys, who exercise the 
strongest moral influence on their respective environments; for 
here in Mrs. Parr’s Dumps and / (London : Methuen), a nice 
enough little story—here is another of them. Here, in fact, 





is a lame youth (known as ‘Dumps’) who makes everything 
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right for his friends in a devoted and touching manner. The 
far-away, dream worship of Lady Deloraine by the little ‘I,’ 
the heroine, is not the least pretty thing in the book. A 
fourth crops up in Everybody's Business (Glasgow : Blackie), 
by Ismay Thorn, which is all about East-endedness ; and he 
is ‘gentle and sweet, and lame and good, and full of charity’; 
and the Humble Poor take a very high position indeed, be- 
having for the most part rather admirably than naturally, and 
living happy ever afterwards. Miss Esmé Stuart, in her /” 
the Days of Luther (London :) Sonnenschein), has once more 
dragged the poor old Reformer from his ‘obscure retreat’ 
and set him in a book sufficiently ‘ suitable for presentation to 
the young of either sex.’ Dr. Martin is the central figure, of 
course, but many other people are present. But Miss Stuart 
does not seem to want to write in a party spirit, nor to open up 
the question of the far-reaching consequences of his action. 

The Up the Moonstair of A. E. Hooper (London: Leaden- 
hall Press) is a story in the shape of an allegory—rather a long 
one. Its intention appears to be the development of a habit of 
courage, with a certain straightforward insight into higher than 
the things of earth, while you are engaged in the pursuit of the 
‘daily round, the trivial task.’ Imaginative children may enjoy 
the unknown scenery and glimpses of other places than our 
earth-world ; but we doubt it. To her score of attractive story- 
books for children Mrs. Molesworth has added The Children 
of the Castle (London: Macmillan). Here her bright and in- 
genious invention, her delightful and truthful style, her sound 
moral tone, and her poetical gentleness are at their best. The 
young alone will not be charmed with the Princess with the 
Forget-me-not Eggs; for in its perusal the old will live their 
sprightly childhood over again. Such praise is not for Caroline 
Austin’s Unlucky (Blackie). It appears to be meant for girls, 
but it discusses problems of conduct in a manner which no 
girl could appreciate. Some of the characters are neatly 
sketched. Helen is charming, and we like the Colonel—(why 
is the deus ex of a book for girls always a Colonel ?)—but 
there is too much sympathy for frumps, vixens, and she-cats, 
There is not a vast deal to say in praise of S¢ée/la’s Cup 
(London: Warne), by Mary Elsdale, and absolutely nothing 
to say against it, unless it be that it is neither highly imagina- 
tive nor strikingly real. Certain people ‘happen’ along and 
cross one another’s path rather surprisingly, doing good, as it 
were, by stealth and blushing to find it fame, and then coming 
forward and becoming friends ‘ever after’ on true story-book 
principles. The story is not all it might be in respect of style; 
but it means well—very well indeed ; and who shall say it may 
not help to stimulate to duty and kindness ? 

Miss Pearce’s Esther Pentreath (London: Unwin) is a story 
of Cornish life, and is of stronger fibre than ’tis generally held 
good food for babes should be. In spite of diffuseness and bad 
arrangement, it has power—power, too, of a rather eerie and 
unpleasant quality. Miss Pearce is given to coining words of 
her own as well as giving the local vocables in use with country- 
folk and miners ; but as a picture of wild ways and manners, 
grim scenery, and curious superstitions, you feel the thing has 
truth and vitality ; and though the incidents are sometimes un- 
real and clumsy enough, the gloom of it seems the right thing 
in the right place. Of Zhe Heart of Sheba (Unwin), by Ethel 
May, ‘tis enough to note that it is printed on stiff paper, written 
in modern-antique English, and but for prayers and orations 
and a general tendency to long-windedness were by no means 
bad reading. We have liked Mrs. Meade far better than we 
like her in Heart of Gold (London : Warne), which seems flung 
together at the dictates of haste and chance ; but her admirers 
will probably find it likeable as well as readable : remarks that 
apply with almost equal force to her ust a Love Story (Lon- 
don: Blackett). As for Miss Annie Swan’s new book, J/ait- 
land of Laurieston (Edinburgh : Oliphant), it appears in the 
light of a mildly exasperating and excessively fatiguing story. 
A very little of it would have gone a very long way, and there 
is a great deal of it. There is no Drunkard this time, but 
there is an ‘ Unbeliever’: not a ‘Clean Unbeliever,’ we regret 
to say, but a shilly-shallying, milk-and-watery, agnostical Un- 
believer—a far more trying party. The head of the family is 
singled out to pour his full heart in very broad Scots, while 
the others go talking offensively ‘high English,’ till you could 
hurl your costliest at their heads and go on to delight in 
the loss. 
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OLD AND NEW. 


The Labor Movement in America, by Richard T, Ely (Lon. 
don: Heinemann), is an American reprint of considerable 
value. It sets forth instructive facts and figures, but it has the 
failing of almost all American work : its tone is provincial and 
sentimental. With the best desire in the world to be impartial 
Mr. Ely cannot forget that his ‘ bright home is in the setting 
sun, and that America is the land of the free. He is clearly 
insufficiently informed concerning the condition of labour in this 
country, and the latest developments of unionism are excluded 
from his purview, his book ,having been written four or fiye 
years ago. His statements, therefore, of the comparative Posi- 
tion of the workman here and in America are much astray, and 
he makes such astonishing mistakes as this: ‘Total abstinence 
is scarcely known outside of America.’ Of most value will be 
found his accounts of the Knights of Labour and the Patrons 
of Husbandry (or Grangers), now developed into the Farmers’ 
Alliance, which at the recent elections wrought such havoc on 
the prospects of the Republican party. He declares his opinion 
that ‘the labor movement’ in America ‘is preparing the way 
for that goal’—(how do you ‘prepare the way’ for a ‘ goal’ ?) 
—‘ which has for many years been the ideal of the best thinkers 
on labour problems : the union of capital and labor in the same 
hands, in grand, wide-reaching, co-operative enterprises which 
shall embrace the masses.’ And this is his characteristic con- 
clusion of the whole matter : ‘We must never cease to strive 
to place our social and industrial institutions on the rock- 
foundation of righteousness ; for until we can find such a basis 
for them we have reason to fear something terrible indeed, 
and that is the wrath of God!’ The chief impression left 
is that the position of the artisan and labourer in America 
to-day is pretty much what the condition of the miner, the 
factory hand, and the labourer in England was forty or fifty 
years ago. The truck system prevails in many centres of 
industry, as also does ‘The Black List,’ by means of which 
an employer can persecute an offending workman from city 
to city. 

In Monasticism in England before the Reformation—a lecture 
by Lewis T. Dibdin, M.A. (London : Gordon)—the author does 
not profess to have anything new to say on thiswell-worn subject, 
but he puzzles his mind over the causes which have continually 
led to the corruption or the failure of an institution in which 
there is much evident good, and he ultimately finds satisfac- 
tion in the somewhat mysterious pronouncement that ‘God 
made the family while man made the monk.’ His historical 
sketch is, however, unprejudiced and sensible. He does well 
to lay stress on the fact that the suppression under Henry VIIL 
was no new thing. Orthodox and saintly men—Waynflete, 
William of Wykeham, Fisher of Rochester—paved the way for 
Cromwell’s work. Fisher dissolved a couple of convents on ac- 
count of the ‘enormities, misgovernance, and slanderous living 
of the inmates, and appropriated their endowments for the 
foundation of colleges; and does not John Major tell how 
certain nuns at Cambridge would, to the detriment of under- 
graduate morals, * pro religione prostibula nutriant,’ and how 
in consequence the ‘religious’ were expelled to make way 
for the more edifying Jesus College? The history does not 
altogether explain Mr. Dibdin’s oracle. But family has its 
scandals and the divorce courts sometimes dissolve marriages, 
yet Mr. Dibdin would scarce propose to abolish matrimony. 

In his Lectures on the Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient 
Communities (London: Macmillan) Dr. Cherry gives the result 
of a comparative and critical study of the ‘ early ideas of several 
nations as to crimes and punishments.’ He finds an identity 
of usage ‘not arising from the adoption by one nation of the 
laws or institutions of another but rather from the inherent 
principles of human nature.’ Here issue might be joined with 
him. Is not the similarity due to causes objective rather than 
subjective ? to the fact that the external conditions were so 
similar that they forced the primitive peoples along the same 
line of action? Whatever inference you draw from the facts, 
it must be of the utmost value to have these facts ascertained 
and clearly stated for us. Dr. Cherry has done this part of 
his work excellent well. Of special interest are Lectures II. 
(Ancient Irish Law), v. (Early English Penal Law), and Vi. 
(Early English Criminal Law) ; but indeed there is something 
noteworthy on every page. 
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some sixty of them alt eatin. mostly well-known scenes and historic buildings in 
and about the northern metropolis. 


WITH 182 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 


OuiverR GoLpsmitH. <A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by HuGn 

TuHomson, and a preface by Austin Doxssonx. Uniform with the Randolph 

Caldecott Edition of ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ and ‘Old Christmas.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Also a Limited Edition on large paper, — royal 8vo, 3os. net. 





The Satur day Review says: ‘ This hands yme littl e volume has three attractions— 
its text (of which it is not necessary to say anything, exc ept that the oftener we read 
it the better we like it), its ilustrati ns, and its preface . With regard to Mr. 
Thomson's cuts a Cecilia e, ‘‘ When Lovely Woman Stoops to Folly,” is really 
very pretty indeed ; as all the rest, which are numerous, are fluent, inventive, and 
debonair. . One of the best illustrated ‘‘ Vicars” we know.’ 

The Pall Mal. 1 Gazette says: ‘No prettier gift-book has been produced this 
season, or, indeed, for m any seasons, than Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrated edition 
of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefiel . Mr. Thomson shows infinite invention and variety 
in the two hundred reser le some of them decorative head- and tail-pieces, but 
most of them illustrations to the text—scattered dn yugh the volume. We have only 
space to mention a few, which seem to us parti ieee! happy.’ 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER JULIUS SCHNORR. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By 


the Rev. A. J. CHurcu, M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, 
London, Author of ‘ Stories from Homer.’ With Illustrations after SCHNORR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 








A LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY.’ 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 


BESTSONGS ANDLYRICAL POF MSIN THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Selected and Arran zed, with Notes, by Francis TURNER 

PALGRAVE, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 

ros. 6d. [Next Week. 
*.* Also a limited edition in fcap. 4to, 21s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
By Rolf Boldrewood. 
A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Ro1r BoLpREWwoop, Author 
of ‘ Robbery Under Arms,’ ‘ The Miner’s Right.’ 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
KIRSTEEN : The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years 


Ago. By Mrs. O_ipHant, Author of ‘ Neighbours on the Green,’ etc. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD, Author of * Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’etc. 2 vols. globe 8vo, ras. 


3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, ss. each. Vol. I. ready. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALFRED AUSTIN. A New Collected F dition in 5 vols. crown 8vo. 
ss. each. Vol. 1. THE TOWER OF BABEL: A Celestial Love Drama. 


Newly published, crown folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £2, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. 
By Joun BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. With Geographical Index to 100,000 
Places. Half-morocco, gil stabs. pes fol lio, £2, 12s. 6d. net. 

*." This work has been « ais ned with the object of supplying the public with a 
thoroughly complete and accurate "Atlas of Me tern Guarath y, in a | omnes 
reference form, and at a moderate price. 

The Saturday Review.— ‘The most important book of the week is not a piece of 
pure literature, but an Atlas—the ‘‘ Library Reference Atlas,” edited by the 
practised hand of Mr. Bartholomew, and published by Messrs. Macmillan. ' This 
Atlas seems to occupy a happy mean between some complete but very voluminous 
and expensive publications on the one hand, and others which are more handy and 
cheaper, but scarcely full enough to be companions to modern reading. Messrs. 
Macmillan’s Atlas is a large and thick but manageable quarto, plentifully supplied 
with maps, and very solidly bound—a great point in such things.’ 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’ S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. 


By Mrs. MoLesworTH, Author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘The 
Rectory Children, “etc. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—‘ It is a pretty story. 


MACMILLAN & CO., ELONDON. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


DR. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


THE FIRST GROSSING OF GREENLAND. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


With 5 Maps, 12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





‘ As a narrative of a notable feat, Dr. Nansen’s book will rank among the classics 
of Northern exploration.’—Standard. 

‘A book quite as remarkable in its way as is the feat of which it is the monu- 
mental record. . . . Dr. Nansen cannot be dull.’— 77mes. 

‘Dr. Nansen’s account of his adventures will be read with keen interest. .. . 
The two fascinating volumes are full of charming illustrations.'—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘The whole book is full of spirit and vigour, and does not contain a grain of dul- 
ness. The illustrations a-e admirable. There is a picture on every other page, 
and the supply of maps is adequate.’— Speaker. 

‘ This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adventure 
and exploration that ever obtained publicity. . .. Dr. Nansen is a_ born 
vaconteur, whose forcible symplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour. . . . The descriptive writing is of singular picturesque- 
mess and charm....A strange and thrilling tale. An inimitable account of a 
stupendous journey, every episode of which is fraught with thrilling interest.’"— 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: The Narrative of a 
Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. By E. F. Knicut, 
Author of ‘ The Cruise of the ‘‘ Falcon.”’ With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

‘It is a romantic enough story in all truth, and the author has given a vigorous 
and graphic description of his hunt for treasure.’— Scottish Leader. 

‘The ‘‘ Cruise of the ‘Alerte’” is as delightful a narrative of search for secreted 
wealth as is Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island ” itself.'"—Home News. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES 
on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
PopHam Mites, M.A., F.L.S., Honorary Canon of Durham, Membre de la 
Société d'Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

‘Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the world 

a contribution to history of great interest and importance, but z x tes to add materially 

to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction.’— 7imes. 


A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN ENGLAND 


from the Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By StepHen Dowe-t, Assistant 
Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, Revised and Altered. 4 vols. 
8vo. Vols. I. and II.—The History of Taxation, 21s. Vols. III. and 1V.— 
The History of Taxes, 21s. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. By James Martl- 
NEAU LL. D., Tad, D. C.L., Author of ‘The Seat of Authority in Religion,’ 
etc. etc. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. (Vol. 1. Now Ready. 


I, Personal: Political. | III. Theological: Philosophical. 
II. Ecclesiastical : Historical. IV. Academical: Religious. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. (First Series.) ON THE 
CHOICE AND USE OF A GUN. By Sir Ratpu Payne GA.ttwey, Bart. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION IN LITERATURE: An 


Essay. By DanigeL GREENLEAF THompson, Author of ‘A System of Psy- 
chology,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COMPANION TO ‘THE BLUESFAIRY BOOK.’ 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 4 


Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Forp and Lance.Lot Speep. 
Crown 8vo., 6s 

‘ First and iden amongst books to give the children and young folks sure and 

lasting pleasure is the ‘“‘ Red Fairy Book.” . The collection is a delightful one, 


and is made still more interesting by the admirable illustrations, which are among 
the best of the kind.’— World. 


VERY YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER STORY. Stories for 


Girls. By JEAN INGELow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Nina F. Layarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ Characterised by a lively fancy, pure feeling, and sincerity of heart. One other 
great merit the authoress also possesses, and this is a style capable of expressing the 
best ideas without puzzling the simplest readers.'—G/lasgow Herald. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER, and Other Poems. By ELizanerH WorpDs- 


WORTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. Py H. Riper Haccarp and ANDREW 


LANG. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


***The World’s Desire” is as full of adventure, surprises, weird places, magic and 
bloodshed, as ‘‘ Alan Quatermain.” . . . The blend of authors is singularly success- 
ful.’—Saturday Review. 

‘ The book is full of sorcery and enchantment. . . . The association of two writers 
of such similar genius is justified by the result. In spite of its incongruities—perhaps 
because of them—the book will please.’—Standard. 


VIRGINIE. A Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By VaL 


Prinser, A.R.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Val Prinsep has gracefully constructed a series of pictures from the closing 
davs of the ancien régime in France, and from the earlier years of the Republic.’— 
Atheneum. 

‘Not to read ‘‘\Virginie” will be to miss one of the prettiest and best stories of a 

riod which has proved a fruitful field indeed to the writer of fiction. . . . The book 
is extremely charming in its style and interesting in its plot.’—-Court Journal. 





LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ERNEST RENAN’S NEW WORK, 





THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848, 
By ERNEsT RENAN. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. [This Day, 





WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 
By J. Rose Troup. 


Second Edition, with Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


ROUND THE CALENDAR IN PORTUGAL. By Oswaip 


CRAWFURD, C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 18s. 


AJOURNALIST'S JOTTINGS. By W. Beatry Kincstoy, 


Author of ‘ Monarchs I have Met,’ etc. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE OF THE SLAVE COAST 
OF WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. ELuis, Author of 
‘The Tshi-Speaking People.’ Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 

LIFE OF SUVOROFF. By Lieutenant-Colonel Spaupinc, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS, AND WORDS, IN THE DAYS 
OF OAK AND HEMP. By Ropert C. LesLiz, With 135 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


ACROSS THE BORDER; or, Pathan and Biloch. By E. E. 
OLIVER, Under-Secretary to the Public Works Department, 
Punjaub. With numerous Illustrations by L. J. Kipiine, C.LE, 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

ON RIGHT AND WRONG. By W.S. Lit y, Author of 
‘A Century of Revolution.’ Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 

[ Zris Day. 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. By 
SAMUEL LaING. Tenth Thousand, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [7%zs Day. 


WINTERS IN ALGERIA. By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


BRIDGMAN. With 62 Illustrations, royal 8vo, tos. 6d. 


H. M. STANLEY: His Life, Works, and Exploration. 
By the Rev. H. W. LittLe. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES. NO 
THOROUGHFARE. THE PERILSOFCERTAIN ENGLISH 
PRISONERS. By CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS, 
Crown 8vo, with § Illustrations, §s. 


*.* These Stories, which originally appeared in "Household Words Christmas 
Numbers, are now issued for the first time complete. 


LAND TENURE BY REGISTRATION. By WILLIAM 


PILLING. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. An Educational 
and Technical Guide for Teachers and Learners, including Infant 
School Work ; the Work of the Standards ; Freehand ; Geometry; 
Model Drawing ; Nature Drawing ; Colours; Light and Shade; 
Modelling and Design. By Epwarp R. TayLor, Headmaster 
of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With over 600 
Diagrams and I]lustrations, imperial 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. By 
James Warp, Headmaster of the Macclesfield School of Art. 
8vo, 55. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text-Book of 
Principles and Practice. sy FRANK G. JACKSON, Master 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Fully Illustrated, large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH PREFACE BY WALTER CRANE. 


WOOD-CARVING IN PRACTICE AND THEORY, AS 
APPLIED TO HOME ARTS. With Notes on Designs having 
special application to Carved Wocd in Different Styles. By F. 
L. SCHAUERMANN. Containing 124 Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE SECRET OF THE PRINCESS: A Tale of Country, 


Camp, Court, Convict, and Cloister Life in Russia. By Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDs. Two vols. crown 8vo. 


AN HONOURABLE ESTATE. By Louisa Crow. Two 


vols. crown 8vo. 

SUNDORNE. by Berroa THomas. Two vols, crown 
Svo. 

IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian Transcript. By MORLEY 


ROBERTS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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LARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
‘RULERS OF INDIA.’ 


The History of the Indian Empire in a carefully-planned Series of Historical 
Biographies. 


Edited by Sirk WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., C.I1E., etc. 


New Volume just Published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE: Andthe Advance 
of the British Dominions into the Punjab. By his Son and Private Secretary 
in India, the Right Hon. CHARLEs Viscount Harpine FE, B.A. 


*.* Dedicated by fermission to the Queen and Empress of India. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY BEEN ISSUED: 

THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE: And the Final De- 
velopment of the Company's Rule. By Sir Wittiam Witson Hunter, 
K.C.S.1., M.A. ington 

AKBAR: And the Rising of the Moghul Empire. By 
Colonel MALiEson, C.S.I., Author of ‘A History of the Indian Mutiny,’ ‘ The 
History of Afghanistan,’ * Herat,’ etc. 

DUPLEIX : And the Struggle for India by the European 
Nations. By Colonel MALteson, C.S.1., Author of ‘The History of the 
French in India,’ etc,.ge 


WARREN song ay cert And the Founding of the Br itish 


Administration. By Ca 1 L. J. Trotter, Author of * India under Victoria, 
THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS : And the Con. 

solidation of British Rule. By W. S. SeTron-Karr, Esq., sometime Ft ign 

Raciemers on the Government of India, Auth« wt of * Selectic s from the Ca 


Gazettes, Three vols. (1784-1 


THE EARL OF MAYO. And the Consolidation of the 
Queen’s Rule. By Sir Witt1am Witson Hunter, K.C.S.1., M.A. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Just Published, extra fcap. », cloth lin 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited 
with Preface and Notes, by W. Minto rofessor of Logic and English 


Literature in the University of Aberdeen. 


‘7 he best edition of the poem for educational purposes that has yet appeared.’— 


— Demy 8vo, cl ~oloured Maps 2s. the Two Vols 
A HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE 
EARLIEST ‘TIMES. By Ei A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L. LL. : 


Regius Professor of Modern Hi tory, Fellow _ Oriel College, Hi. 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Author of ‘A History of the Norman Cannes st, 
a fo 

Vol. I—THE NATIVE NATIONS: THE PHGNICIAN AND 
GREEK SETTLEMENTS. 

Vol. IL. —FROM THE BEGINNING OF GREEK SETTLEMENT 
TO THE BEGINNING OF ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 


Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


‘The conception is a grand one, and for its adequate treatment the name and 
reputation of Professor Freeman are more than sufficient guarantee.’— 7 mes, March 
19, 1891. 


juare 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTION- 


ARY. By Cua! LTon T. Lewis, Ph.D., Author of ‘A Latin Dictionary for 
nag on and Edit r of ' Lewis and Short's L atin Diction ary.’ With brief helps 
» Latin readers, giving concise information upon the Roman Era, Calendar, 
Weights and Measures, and Money; the Dates and Works of Roman Authors, 
the Latin Alphabet, yee Dialects, with specimens of Old Latin; the Roman 
Magistrates, and Public Assemblies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Diagrams. 


CHEMIS rRY IN SPACE. From Professor 
. H. Van 'T Ho : s ‘ Dix Années dans I Histoire d’une Théorie.’ Translated 
45 Edited by J. E. Marsn, B.A., Demonstratorin Organic Chemistry at the 
University Lal ho Oxford. 
Demy 4to, Part I., Fasc. I., St. Matthew, 128. 6d.; Part I., Fasc. 
St. pen 7s. 6d 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI 


NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI LATINE. Secundum Editionem Sancti Hiero- 
nymi. Ad Codicum Manus cripto rum fidem_ recensuit IOHANNES We )RDS- 
WorTH, S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis; in operis societatem adsumto 
Henrico Iutiano Wuire, A. M., Societatis S. Andreae, Collegii Theologici 
Sarisburiensis Uice-Principali. 


STANDARD PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
A STUDY OF RELIGION: Its Sources and Contente. 


By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Pri og of _ Man hester New 

College, London. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown &vo, cloth, 15s. 

‘Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, Deater, and ‘ Caindinal Newman, 
amor on hie most enduring efforts of philosophical thought.’— Sfectator. 

TYPES OF on THEORY. By ig MARTINEAU, 
DD... L L.D., late ncipal Manachonet er New College, London. Third 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, rss. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS (Introductory Chapters). 
By J. M. WILson, B.D., and T. Fow.er, D.D., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford. &vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. oa art 11. (Being the Body 
of the Work.) By rs mas Fe v ,O.D., Pr rof Logic in the University 


of Oxtord. ovo, cioth, 


THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE — designed 
mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. . FowLER, D.D. 
} Ninth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Extra Me, Svo, 3s. 6d 


THE ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE ‘LOGIC, detinued 
mainly for the use of Students in the Universit By the same Author. 
Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS. By T. H. Green, M.A. 
Edited by A. C. BrapLEy, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 6d.gy 

THE LOGIC OF HEGEL: translated from the Encyclopxdia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by WILLIAM WALLACE, 
M.A. 8vo, 145- 

HUME’S TREATISE OF HUMAN NATURE. keprinted 
from the Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. SELBY-BiGGE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, gs. 

LOTZE’S LOGIC, IN THREE BOOKS: OF THOUGHT, 
OF INVESTIGATION, AND OF KNOWLEDGE. English Translation. 
Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

LOTZE’S METAPHYSIC, IN THREE BOOKS: ONTO- 
LOGY, COSMOLOGY, AND PSYCHOLOGY. English Translation. 
Edited by B, Bosanqurt, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


SOME STANDARD DICTIONARIES. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 


HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: Founded mainly on the materials collected 
by the Philological Society. Vol. I., A. and B. Imperial quarto, half-morocco, 
£2, 12s. 6d. Sold also in parts as follows :-— 


Part I. A—ANT. 12s. 6d. Part IV. Section Il. C—CASS (beginning’ | 


» II. ANT—BATTEN. 12s. 6d. Vol. I1.). 5s. 
,» Il BATTER—BOZ. 12s. 6d. ? V. CAST—CLIVY. 12s. 6d. 
IV. Section I. BRA—BYZ. 7s. 6d. ae: * [/n the press. 


Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., sometime President of the Philological 
Society. Vol. III. (E. F. and G. )Part I. /n the Press. Edited by HENRY 
BRADLEY, Hon. M.A. Oxon, President of the Philological Society. 

With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry GEORGE 
LippE.LL, D.D., and Rosert Scott, D.D. Seventh Edition. Revised and 
Augmented throughout. 4to, cloth, 36s. 

AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Abridged from LippELL and Scott's. Seventh Edition. Small 4to, 12s. 6d. 

‘It will perfectly answer all school purposes even in the more advanced classes.’ 

—Sf. James's Gasette. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above, 
chiefly for the use of Schools. Twenty-fourth Edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 


] 


S. Od. 


LEWIS AND SHORT’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded 


on Andrews’ Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. 4to, cloth, 25s. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. By CHaRLToNn 


- 
/ 


T. Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of ‘ Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.’ Small 4to, 
( loth, 18s, 
‘Within its limits without a rival am on SC hool dictionaries.’—Classical Review. 


‘ The general ac — acy and grasp is d listinctl ly superior to that shown in any oth er 
Latin Dictionary.’—Academry. 


ALL BOOK-BUYERS WILL FIND IT WORTH THEIR WHILE TO EXAMINE CAREFULLY THE 


CATALOGUE OF CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 


CONTAINING MANY 


STANDARD WORKS IN GENERAL AND EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 
WHICH WILL BE SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON : 





HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN Corner, E.C, 
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Messrs, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Company 
s 4 
Limited 

beg to state that the publication of Mr. GEORGE 
RUSSELL’S Biography of the Right Hon. W. E. 

LADSTONE, M.P., ix the ‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers’ 

b ] b] 

Series, price 3s. 6a. each—in order to meet the requirements 
of the American Copyright Act—is held over until Monday, 
July 6th. 

The book is written from the standpoint of intimate personal acquaint- 
ance as well as official experience, and its interest 1s enhanced by thi 
fact that the author has been able to enlist the sympathy, and to a certain 
degree the assistance, of some of Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries and 
friends. The book will contain a hitherto unknown Photogravure 
Portrait of exceptional interest. 





NEW NOVELS anp STORIES 


at all Libraries. 
THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: A Study of Society of 


Johannesburg. By ANNA, COUNTESS DE BREMONT. Crown 8vo, 
2 s2 D> y ’ 
cloth, 6s. ; 


THE RICHEST MERCHANT IN ROTTERDAM. by 
A. N. Homer, Author of ‘Red Ruin,’ etc. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 
2Is. 

‘The story is distinctly an interesting one; and is something rather 
out of the ordinary run of fiction.’—Qzeen. 


NOT A MOMENT TO SPARE. By HucH COLEMAN 
Davipson, Author of ‘The Old Adam,’ etc. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
2Is. 

‘ The book is one that will be read without the skipping of a line.’— 

Scotsman. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the Merchant Service. 
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COMPOSURE 

MYRIBULATION, Immortality, the Multitude: what 

remedy of composure do these words bring for 
their own great disquiet! Without the remoteness of the 
Latinity the thought would come too close and shake too 
cruelly. In order to the sane endurance of the intimate 
trouble of the soul an aloofness of language is needful. 
Did his noble English control and 
postpone the terror? Did it keep the fear at some cour- 
teous, deferent distance from the centre of that human 
heart, in the very act of the leap and lapse of mortality ? 
Doubtless there is in language such an educative power. 


Johnson feared death. 


Speech is a school. Every language is a persuasion, an 


instrument which receives the note 


Every language imposes a 


induced habit, an 
indeed but gives the tone. 
quality, teaches a temper, proposes a way, bestows a 
of the instrument. 





tradition: this is the tone—the voice 
Every language, by counter-change, replies to the w riter’s 
touch or breath his own intention, articulate ; this is his 
note. Much has always been said, many things to the 
purpose have been thought, of the power and the respon- 
sibility of the note. Of the legislation and influence of 
the tone I have been led to think by comparing the 
tranquillity of Johnson and the composure of Canning to 
the stimulated and close emotion, the interior trouble, of 
those writers who have entered as disciples in the school 
of the more ‘Teutonic English. 

For if every language be a school, more significantly and 
more educatively is a part of a language a school to him 
who chooses it. The 
fact that a choice is made implies the results and fruits 
of a decision. The French author is without these. They 
are of all the heritages of the English writer the most im- 


He receives a language of dual derivation. He 


Few languages offer the choice. 


portant. 
may submit himself to either University, whither he will 
take his impulse and his character, where he will leave 
their influence, and whence he will accept their education. 
The Frenchman has certainly a style to develop within 
definite limits ; but he does not subject himself to sugges- 
tions tending mainly hitherwards or thitherwards, to cur- 
rents of various race within one literature. Such a choice 
of subjection is the singular opportunity of the English- 
man. I do not mean to ignore the necessary mingling. 
Happily that mingling has been done once for all for us 
all, Nay, one of the most charming things that a master 
of English can achieve is the repayment of the united 
teaching by linking their results so exquisitely in his 
own practice, that words of the two schools are made to 
meet each other with a surprise and delight that shall 
prove them at once gayer strangers, and sweeter com- 
panions, than the world knew they were. Nevertheless, 


there remains the liberty of choice as to which school of 


words shall have the place of honour in the great and sen- 
sitive moments of an author's style: which school shall 
be used for conspicuousness, and which for multitudinous 
service. And the choice being open, the perturbation 
of the pulses and impulses of so many hearts quickened 


in thought and feeling in this day suggests to me a de- 
liberate return to the recollectedness of the more tranquil 
‘ Doubtless there is a place of peace.’ 


language. 
It is impossible 


A place of peace, not of indifference. 
not to charge some of the moralists of the last century 
with an indifference into which they educated their plati- 
tudes and into which their platitudes educated them. 
Addison thus gave and took, until he was almost incapable 
of coming within arm’s length of a real or spiritual emo- 
tion. There is no knewing to what distance the removal of 
the ‘appropriate sentiment’ from the central soul might 
have attained but for the change and renewal in lan- 
guage, which came when it was needed. Addison had 
assuredly removed eternity far from the apprehension of 
the soul when his Cato hailed the ‘ pleasing hope, the 
‘fond desire’ ; and the touch of war was distant from him 
who conceived his ‘ repulsed battalions’ and his ‘ doubt- 
ful battle. What came afterwards, when simplicity and 
nearness were restored once more, was doubtless journey- 
Men were too eager to go into the 
There were unreasonable raptures 
‘A hand-shoe ! 


man’s work at times. 

workshop of language. 
over the mere making of common words. 
a finger-hat! a foreword! Beautiful!’ they cried ; and for 
the love of German the youngest daughter of Chrysale 
herself might have consented to be kissed by a gram- 
marian. It seemed to be forgotten that a language with 
all its construction visible is a language little fitted for 
the more advanced mental processes ; that its images are 
material ; and that, on the other hand, a certain spiritualis- 
ing and subtilising effect of alien derivations is a privilege 
and an advantage incaleulable—that to possess that half 
of the language within which Latin heredities lurk and 





Romanesque allusions are at play is to possess the state 
and security of a dead tongue, without the death. 

But now I spoke of words encountering as gay strangers, 
various in origin, divided in race, within a master’s phrase. 
The most beautiful and the most sudden of such meetings 
are of course in Shakespeare. ‘Superfluous kings,’ ‘A 
lass unparalleled,’ ‘ Multitudinous seas’: we needed not 
to wait for the eighteenth century or for the nineteenth 
to learn the splendour of such encounters, of such differ- 
ences, of such nuptial unlikeness and union. But it is well 
that we should learn them afresh. And it is well, too, that 
we should not resist the rhythmic reaction bearing us now 
somewhat to the side of the Latin. Such a reaction is in 
We want to quell 
We want the 


some sort an ethical need for our day. 
the exaggerated decision of monosyllables. 
poise and the pause that imply vitality at times better 
than headstrong movement expresses it. And not the 
phrase only but the form of verse might render us timely 
service. The controlling couplet might stay with a touch 
a modern grief, as it ranged in order the sorrows of Canning 
for his son. But it should not be attempted without a 
distinct intention of submission on the part of the writer. 
The couplet transgressed against, trespassed upon, shaken 
off, is like a law outstripped, defied—to the dignity neither 
of the rebel nor of the rule. To Letters do we look now 
for the guidance and direction which the very closeness 
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of the emotion taking us by the heart makes necessary. 
Shall not the Thing more and more, as we compose our- 
selves to literature, assume the honour, the hesitation, the 
leisure, the reconciliation, of the Word ? 

AuicE MEYNELL, 





THE RESURRECTION OF ARISTOTLE 


DVENTURES are to the adventurous, and he that 
- devotes his thoughts to scholarship bids good-bye 
to excitement ; but the publication of a work on the 
Athenian Constitution some two thousand two hundred 
years after the date of composition has demonstrated 
that even the scholar need not despair. ‘The work was 
known and cited by the ancients, but all trace of it 
seems to have been lost since the sixth century: until Mr. 
Kenyon had the rare fortune to be entrusted with the 
transcription of this unique manuscript. His labours both 
on the text and on the commentary have been severely 
criticised ; but it is only necessary to see the facsimile 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum to realise 
how great the difficulties he has surmounted. 

The history of the manuscript is itself romantic and 
mysterious. The work is written on two rolls of papyrus ; 
bat, if we are to accept Mr. Kenyon’s theory, the papyrus 
had first been filled with the bailiffs accounts of the 
estate of a Greek resident in Egypt : and it was only some 
twenty years later that this frugal-minded Hellene had 
Aristotle’s work on the Athenian Constitution copied on 
the reverse. Of the subsequent fate of the manuscript 
little is known save that it has escaped the might of 
destroying Time, and that Egypt, still inscrutable and 
indifferent to European ideas, has yielded us her hidden 
treasure. The original composition of the work is involved 
in no less uncertainty. So many fragments of it were 
preserved by Plutarch and the grammarians that there is 
no room for doubt that we have the work quoted by them 
under the title of Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. A 
study of its contents shows it must have been written 
at some time between the years 328 and 325 B.c.; but 
it is not equally certain that Aristotle was the author. It 
is widely different in point of style from the other works 
which bear his name ; and when we remember that he is 
said to have published constitutional histories of some one 
hundred and fifty-eight States, it seems a probable con- 
clusion that the preparation of these works was delegated 
to others, and that this at least was composed under the 
master’s correcting hand by one of the young men who 
devilled in his chambers. At any rate the thing carried 
in the ancient world the weight of Aristotle’s authority, 
and for the sake of convenience it may still bear his name. 
The scope of the treatise includes a sketch of the history 
of the Athenian Constitution from the earliest times to 
the beginning of the fourth century B.c., and a summary 
of the chief powers of State as they existed in Aristotle's 
own day. The first chapters, which certainly covered the 
period of the monarchy, are lost; but fresh light is thrown 
on the constitution of the aristocratic State and on the 
reforms of Draco and Solon. ‘The brief tyranny of Pisi- 
stratus and his sons, the introduction of the democracy of 
Clisthenes, the extension of democratic principles during 
the fifth century, the reactionary movements during the 
Peloponnesian war, and the final restoration of the demo- 
cracy are clearly and concisely described. The author 
follows closely his task of discussing constitutional de- 
velopment, and deviates but seldom into the region of 
the personal or the picturesque. The earlier narrative, it is 
true, is not devoid of anecdote ; but in the history of the 
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completed democracy we have only one or two touches of 
personal description : as that Cleon was the first to shout 
in the Assembly and to address the people girt in his 
apron, and that Cleophon entered the Ecclesia while drunk 
and clad in a breastplate, and thus (GwpyyGeis ina double 
sense) protested against peace with Sparta. 

It is immediately obvious that no text-book can bear 
the new light without showing some defect. The study 
of ancient history is always based on inadequate materials: 
the student has to make good his deficiency by a labori. 
ous accumulation of all the shreds of information which 
bear, even remotely, on his subject, and painfully to re- 
store by inference or speculation the life and deeds of 
the past. It is no wonder that historians do not always 
attain the same result: that they propose restorations as 
widely divergent as those of the archwologists who recon- 
struct a god from the fragments of a statue, when some 
would have him hold a spear, and others make him dangle 
a bunch of grapes before the Infant Bacchus. On some 
points hitherto disputed Aristotle speaks with no uncer- 
tain voice and silences all controversy; but on others 
Many details of 
Athenian history were as obscure and uncertain to Ari- 


room is left for diversity of opinion. 


stotle as they are to us, and he is at times compelled to 
quote variant accounts of the same event or to rely on 
inferences drawn from drinking songs or other poems 
to confirm his conclusions. We gain from one passage 
er another a fresh illustration of the fact that histary 
demands other faculties than the patient industry of re- 
search. The law of diminishing return holds good in 
many studies, and after a certain point is reached infinite 
labour may go unrewarded. — History requires the power 
of imagination, the power of realising the ideas of a people 
alien in race and habit amd thought from ourselves. No 
better instance of this truth could be supplied than 
in the explanation Aristotle gives of a minute consti- 
tutional point, hitherto unsettled. ‘Till now we have 
lacked satisfactory information as to the date at which the 
generals were elected at Athens; the few passages from 
which we might draw inferences were not consistent, and 
conjecture has ranged from January to June. We now 
learn that the election took place as soon after the divi- 
sion of the official year as the omens were favourable. No 
modern scholar has ever proposed to reconcile the con- 
Hicting authorities by suggesting that the date at which 
the most important magistrates were elected was made to 
depend on the observance of religious formalities. The 
student of historical texts, bound as he is to quote authori- 
ties for his conclusions, tends to exaggerate the importance 
of these authorities, and to think that they tell us all that 
ean be known. The argumentum ex silentio is discredited 
in a striking manner by two other passages in Aristotle. 
Draco, the earliest Athenian lawgiver, appears for the first 
time as a great constitutional innovator; and though .\ri- 
stotle’s account is not free from suspicion, we cannot but 
conclude that his reforms of the constitution were as 
important as his publication of the laws, and that Solon 
was concerned as much with the readjustment of Draco’s 
institutions as with the introduction of new principles. 
Light is also thrown on the institution of the lot at 
Athens. 
hitherto been generally regarded as a comparatively late 


The selection of magistrates by ballot has 


institution, designed to advance the cause of democracy 
by raising the poor and obscure to an equality with the 
rich and eminent.  Aristotle’s account (although it is 
somewhat involved and uncertain) shows that the lot was 
in use even in the time of Solon. 

A general survey of Aristotle's work brings into special 


prominence two features of the Athenian Constitution: the 
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complexity of its institutions and the rapidity of its develop- 
ment. The powers of Government were divided among a 
very large number of officials, who exercised an almost 
parental control over the individual. But the magistrates 
themselves were subject to the jealous control of the 
Assembly, while the decisions of the Assembly were liable 
To remember that the 
powers of government were exercised either directly by 
the whole body of citizens or by smaller sections of them 


to review in the law courts. 


chosen by lot, is to realise that no mean political ability 
was required ; and we may doubt if ‘the average member 
of Parliament’ suffers any grave injustice when Professor 
Freeman hazards the theory that the ordinary citizen who 
attended the Ecclesia was not his inferior in knowledge or 
intelligence. It is this high political ability of the citizen 
which makes Athens a school of politics for all times. The 
history of her constitution is the epitome of all constitu- 
tional change, but the very rapidity of development ren- 
dered stability impossible. From the time of Solon the 
advance of democracy was irresistible, but democracy, when 
In the fifth century re- 


action was a permanent factor in polities, and we have 


completed, was no longer secure. 


clearly set before us in the pages of Aristotle the cease- 


less ebb and flow of democracy. Solon proclaimed that 


he ‘gave to the people as much power as was fitting,’ 
but Solon’s constitution was the beginning and not the 
end. Democracy does not admit of half-measures, and 
statesmen in all ages only repeat the experience of Canute 
when they endeavour to set barriers to the advance of the 


flowing tide of popular power. Leonarp WHIBLEY. 


GOLFING REMINISCENCES 

MYHE ubiquitous golfer, like inter-planetary ether, bids 

fair before long to pervade all the realms of space : 
he is born every day, or rather he becomes, or tries to: 
to assist him in which object, and to interest him in his en- 
deavours, much literature has of recent years been provided 
for him. The latest addition to the stock is a small book 
entitled Golfing Reminiscences,by An Old Hand (Edinburgh: 
Thin), the author of which is Mr. H. Thomas Peter, of 
the Innerleven Club. The ground is not unbroken: it was 
hardly possible that it should be where golfing literature 
is concerned, and Mr. James Balfour has been beforehand 
in the field. 
the contrary, let it rather serve to accentuate the merit of 
the author, who has provided a fund of most interesting 
The book is obviously the work of a golfer as 


But let this be read in no hostile sense : on 


information. 
that term was interpreted by the late Mr. George Glennie ; 
it has the proper flavour and leaves no unpieasant after-taste 
in the mouth: would that the same could be said of every 
golfing scribe who takes up his parable and writes ! Mr. 
Peter's recollections date back to 1837, when as a boy at 
Madras College, St. Andrews, he made his first acquaintance 
with the game, which acquaintance subsequently ripened 
into intimacy, as the author appears in the list of gold 
medal winners at St. Andrews in 1852, although he is 
too modest to tell you so. He, however, mentions the 
fact that in company with his brother Mr. O’ Brian Peter, 
King William iv. medallist in 1851, and in that of ‘Tom 
Morris and Allan Robertson, he played a greater number 
ef rounds than had ever been played before: ten in 
two consecutive days. Whether this constitutes a record 
unto these times deponent is not prepared to state. The 
book is full of recollections of old-time heroes: such 
names as Hugh Philp, ‘Tom Alexander, Samuel Messieux 
(who is credited, though not in this book, with the 
longest drive ever made), George Condie,. the Dunns, 
Patrick Alexander, and many others figure in its pages 
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in interesting context. Mr. Peter’s knowledge of the 
game, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, was and 
is extensive and peculiar: so much so that he once felt 
justified in launching into prophecy which has since 
been abundantly fulfilled. For, long years ago, or ever 
the Southron had dreamt of niblicks and bunkers, the 
author happened to be at Hoylake, and so struck was he 
with its potentialities that he ventured the prediction 
that the game would before long be played there. The 
process of feather-ball making is described, also their dis- 
advantages when made: the early history of gutta-percha 
balls is related, and here Mr. Peter claims the credit of 
being absolutely the first to introduce them. He gives 
in interesting fashion his personal experience of them 
in these early stages, and the extraordinary results, as 
compared with the feathers, which attended his initial 
efforts with them over Leven Links, where he was prin- 
cipally in the habit of playing. A description of St. 
Andrews Links as they used to be was to be looked for, 
and is given, and this leads up to a comparison between 
the play of that date and that of the present—wherein 
differences in clubs and balls, and every cognate topic, 
In making this comparison, 
Mr. Peter presents some interesting figures. He selects 
various periods from 1806 to 1880, and bases his calcula- 


are duly touched upon. 


tions on the averages of medal scores for these selected 
But why, O why does he stop at what is 
the most interesting point in latter-day golfing history, 
viz. the decade of years from 1880 till 1890, a period 
wherein sundry gentlemen whose names will readily 


spans of time. 


suggest themselves have been conspicuously successful ? 
Referring to individual scores, Mr. Peter remarks, ‘ Who 
can tell what the links were like in 1806?’ and urges 
that Mr. Walter Cook’s 100 in that year compares very 
favourably to Mr. George Glennie’s 88 in 1855, and 
similarly Mr. Oliphant juniors 97 in 1834 to Cap- 
tain Maitland Dougall’s 92 in 1865. Here it should be 
noted that the last-named gentleman made a score of 92 
not only in 1865 but also in 1856. How, according to 
this standard, is Mr. James Durham’s score of 94, made 
in the year 1767, tobe estimated? The probability is that 
the implements of the craft were in a still more inchoate 
evolutionary stage than at the later dates, and the scores 
are therefore all the more remarkable. But the truth is 
that these speculations, interesting enough in their way, 
lead and can lead to nothing in particular. Conditions are 
ever varying—the very rules of golf are by no means im- 
mutable ; thus each according to his proclivities will pro- 
bably have his opinion, and will hold it for better for 
worse till the end of his days. The last portion of the book 
will perhaps be scanned with even greater interest than the 
first, containing as it does descriptions of some celebrated 
matches and of the players who took part therein: Mr. 
George Condie, for instance, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Hay. Seven pages are devoted to an account of the great 
match for £400 between Tom Morris and Allan Robert- 
son and the brothers Dunn, and these pages are perhaps 
the most interesting in all the book. We have the whole 
scene vividly portrayed by an eye-witness—one who in 
simple, unaffected language sets forth exactly what hap- 
pened, leading on to that ever-memorable and unexpected 
finish, and contriving for us in the narration an amount 
of excitement almost as great as we should have felt 
had we been there in the flesh. It is instructive to 
learn that the so-called invincible Allan was so far sub- 
ject to the frailties of ordinary golfing humanity as to 
have played ‘weakly and badly for a long time’; that 
irreverent spectators even jeered at him, and were so far 
lost to all proper sense of decency as to remark that ‘ that 
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wee body in the red jacket canna play gowf’; further, 
that in the author's opinion these remarks were ‘ almost 
justified.’ 
he it was who practically won the match, having ‘ played 


But, per contra, to Tom Morris be the glory: 


with pluck and determination throughout ’-—a_reminis- 
cence which must be eminently satisfactory to the popular 
veteran in question, the sole survivor of this celebrated 
quartette, on each of whom Mr. Peter has some inter- 
esting criticisms to make. 
their share of attention: Sandy Pirie, Sandy Herd, George 
Brown, and other hallowed names; remarkable strokes 


The old caddies come in for 


are given, and characteristic anecdotes—in fact, a sort of 
golfing olla podrida is served up. 
only green of which my author has something to say ; if 


Nor is St. Andrews the 


possible, he is even more at home at Innerleven, of which 
he discourses in apt and sometimes amusing language. 
On one minor point I am at issue with him. In writing 
about red coats he states (on p. 54) that ‘the scarlet dis- 
tinguished the players, gave animation to a meeting, and 
embellished the scene,’ all of which I accept ; but when 
he adds that ‘for many years the custom has ceased,’ this 
is not in exact accordance with the verities, as anybody 
may judge for himself. Doubtless the custom was much 
more general in Mr. Peter's younger days, and then lapsed 
for a time into desuetude; but in this present year of 
The late 
Mr. Whyte-Melville was an enthusiastic supporter of the 


grace it is certainly coming into vogue again. 


author's views on this subject, and certainly had some- 
thing to do with the partial revival of the custom. Enough 
has been said to indicate the character of this little book, 
the modest price of which places it within everybody's 
reach; and everybody interested in golf will certainly 


rejoice in its acquisition. H. 5S. C. Everarp. 





REVIEWS 
ON THE ZAMBESI 


The Truth About the Portuguese in Africa. By J. MANSEL 


WEALE. London: Sonnenschein. 
Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks. By the Rev. HORACE WALLER. 
London : Stanford. 


Mr. Weale, to judge from a remark of his on p. 47, is a 
species of linen-draper. In 1860 he ‘refused, for the sake of 
that purchaseable bauble, the Oxford degree of M.A., to swallow 
tests.’ He ‘migrated to South Africa,’ and his observations 
(carried on there during a period of eighteen years) ‘on the 
subject of mimicry, earth-worms, and white ants,’ have ‘helped 
to enlarge the imagination of scientific classifiers beyond what 
they believed it capable of.’ Consequently he is an authority 
on the Portuguese. ’Tis true that himself has had no dealings 
with them : is, moreover, ignorant of their history, and—on his 
own showing—has never seen their territories. But since his 
return to England he has found out that they are an ill-used 
nationality. And the discovery came about in this wise. In 
some researches at the British Museum, Mr. Weale came 
across a book (called 7rofical Africa) which makes profane 
allusion to earth-worms. Now, Professor Drummond is the 
man who wrote the book which makes profane allusion to 
earth-worms. And Scotland is the country responsible for 
the birth of this Professor. And Blantyre is a mission-station 
founded by Scotsmen: who come from the land where was born 
the man who wrote the book—x.r.A. Finally, the Portuguese are 
the enemies of the mission-station founded by the men who 
come from the land where was born the Professor who wrote 
the bold, bad book. Hence it is obvious (1) that all Portu- 





guese are angels of light, and (2) that all Scotsmen (including 
Professor Drummond) and all missionaries (including more 
particularly Dr. Livingstone) are worthy of final condemna- 
tion. Mr. Weale will forgive us for saying that his argument is 
rather far-fetched ; and, moreover, that he has written a very 
envious, sneaping book, discursory and full of amazement. 
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It fails to be informing because its facts are figures of speech, 
As literature it is worthless : being written (unintentionally) in 
the style of Mrs. Gamp. Its author’s deficiencies in patriotism, 
education, and manners might have been overlooked. But he 
was resolute to earn the dislike of all who read him. — He has 
contrived to be at once frivolous, impertinent, and dull. 

Dr. Livingstone, says Mr. Weale, possibly never wrote the 
Expedition to the Zambesi. At any rate, whether he did or 
not, it is defaced on almost every page by ‘studied expressions 
of premeditated insult, . 
gratitude.’ 
detractor, was guilty of shameful inaccuracies and contradic- 
tions—of breaches of the ordinary rules of honour, justice, 


. . broken hospitality,’ and ‘ gross in 
The alleged hero, according to his respectable 


good taste, and good feeling : and was, moreover, ‘ defective 
in literary accomplishments,’ as not knowing how to tell a con- 
sistent lie. 


tions: 


This tirade is founded on two important considera- 
First, it is clear that, whereas Livingstone once break- 
fasted with a half-caste militia sergeant, he yet savs the Portu- 
guese introduced slavery into East Africa. 
in the wickedness of his heart 
day want to claim British Zambesia, he says that the Makololo 
had never seen a white man before himself. And this, though 
he knew (or Mr. Weale knows) that x hundred years before 

while the Makololo were in Zululand 
been up the Zambesi. 
having hated the slave-trade, of having denounced the Portu- 
guese as scoundrels, and of having d 
of their half-castes with the natives. 


Second, divining 
that Mr. Rhodes would one 


Portuguese traders had 
Livingstone, in fact, is convicted of 


iscouraged the dealings 

Mr. Weale is therefore 
(p. 38) reluctantly compelled to call attention to the fact that 
‘while Livingstone’s bones lie in Westminster Abbey and his 
books are being used to injure a neighbour,’ those of a Senhor 
Serpa Porto, another explorer, lie somewhere in Africa, out of 
sight and out of mind. 

Mr. Weale has missed his vocation. In the House of Com- 
mons you should have seen him an excellent under-study to 
Mr. Labouchere.’ He still prefers to your unenlightened patriot- 
of the ‘French, Boers, Russians, Zulus, 
or—if you come to that—any one who is for the moment the 
enemy of this country. He is disgusted at the attempts of the 
brutal and perfidious Briton to exploit another Ireland (‘on an 
elephantine. scale’) in the Dark Continent. He would have 
Blantyre set under Portuguese protection (p. 75). Then should 
the world see another Garden of Eden: or if it did not—’twere 
Mr. Weale, in effect, finds the aggressive 


ism the standpoint (p. 3 


no great. matter. 
Scottishness of the Nyassa-mac-ca-me-ca-thee tribe (as he 
wittily calls it) past all endurance. He says Scotsmen in South 
Africa talk Sechuane ne-Gaelic : which is fairly disgusting. 
He accuses an African Scot, who prided himself on his know- 
ledge of literature, of having once remarked: ‘ Auld’s weel 
that ends weel, as Rabie Burns said.’ Another ‘ confused the 
Greek and Latin languages together, and imagined that anemos 
‘He, says Mr. Weale with 
withering sarcasm, ‘ was a meenister of the Gawspel.’ ‘ Another 
Hieland chield shuddered when he beheld what_he considered 
the effect of climate on a brither Scot, the famous chief Macomo 
or M‘Homo.’ Even the Het Wee-wyzened Wandelende Spooks 
‘the point-the-way wandering spectres) of Nyassaland have 
taken to singing Willie Brewed a Peck o Maut. After this it 
might seem sufficiently clear that Nyassaland must go. But 
Mr. Weale is not content to rest his case entirely on these 
atrocities. On page 67 he says or implies that the commission 
agents of Mr. James Stevenson ‘ or’ of the Lake Company ‘ or’ 
of the Missionary Societies are guilty of ‘stealing, lying, com- 


and animus were synonymous.’ 


mitting adultery, removing their neighbour’s landmarks, smit- 
ing their neighbour secretly, and coveting their neighbour's 
property’: 
Sechuane ne-Gaelic. 
farrago of Cockney wit which precedes them, are to rest, It 
would seem, on the mere pronouncement of their author : for 
he makes no attempt to strengthen his case with evidence. 
Mr. Weale is aware, he says (p. 108), that what he is doing will 
make him hated : though not, he believes, by any one for whose 
approbation he cares. [Perhaps hatred is scarce the word, but it 
The book is 


crimes which are even more serious than talking 
These reckless imputations, like the 


is certainly a pity the stocks are out of fashion. 
entirely irrelevant to its title. From cover to cover it is mere 
vituperation. For the Portuguese, it is true, Mr. Weale has 
good words. He is persuaded they are down boys, and one 
with his heart. But beyond this expression of opinion he 
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says very little about them : for he loves still to write in your 
jiver vein. Athanasius must look to his laurels. Riotous and 
yndismayed, this solitary corybant executes an intimidatory 
dance round the whole British Empire. His inspiring passion 
indeed is hatred of Professor Drummond. On this point he is 
often very naive: as for example on page 107. Like Colevile 
of the Dale, he gives himself away gratis. But he is not satis- 
fed with abuse of any one person. He resolves himself into 
4 chorus of detraction. In him the libeller of missionaries 
calleth to the bilious democrat, and he that is a lover of beetles 
crieth to the friend of Portugal upon the mountains, till the 
enemy of Scots professors answereth unto them again. The 
‘anathematising Pons Asinorum of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’ (whatever that may be) divides his wrath with the 
‘Faginish Shakesperianism’ of 7he Saturday Review and ‘the 
bloody atrocities and duplicities of the Pentateuch.’ At one 
moment he is attacking bi-metallism: at the next he falls foul 
of a master at the Bedford Grammar School. A complaint 
against the sons of missionaries (who, it seems, are in the 
habit of stealing Mr. Weale’s collections) is aptly followed bya 
denunciation of our national system of education. And the 
extraordinary thing is that each one of these subjects has still 
some connection with earth-worms. 

‘somehow, like 
Olive Schreiner, in the African Veld,’ needed not the telling. 
His style would commend itself to Dr. Furnivall. ‘ My ideas 
about honour,’ he says (p. 103), ‘are not to put your head in 
the dirt, like the ostrich in the fable does, or to eat it like 
The Times and Mr. Goschen, and then pretend not to see what 
all your neighbours know.’ Even Zhe Pall Mall Gazette has 
never accused Zhe Times of eating its head. This is no single 
gem neither. You shall find the like constructions, and the 


That our good friend picked up his education 


like desultory attacks on Mr. Goschen, on every page : though 
itis not clear that Mr. Goschen has ever written anything about 
white ants. Mr. Weale’s lean and pale carcase is quickened 
with a fiend—or a monomania. He is the Zoilus of field-natu- 
ralists ; but why did he want to write about the Portuguese ? 
Aclyster is his only salvation. Let him try the cure of Manar- 
dus: the weight of three grains of bezoar stone in the water of 
xX-tongue, to purge his melancholy. In the meantime let him 
not inflict on us offensive books. 

In Jvory, Apes, and Peacocks: An African Contemplation 
you shall find much reading that is charming and profitable. 
The Rev. Horace Waller knew the Zambesi thirty years ago, 
and is one of those who built up that Nyassaland which the 
respectable Weale denounces. He is full of hope for South 
Africa and belief in our national energies—particularly, of 

jurse, in the way of missionary enterprise. His pamphlet (it 
only contains 9o pp. is written to impress two points on the 
lic: first, the fact that South Africa stops at the Zambes! ; 


4b 


pubdil 

and second, the need for more care in the matter of the slave- 
trade. The healthy plateaus south of the great river, the 
lomain of the pastoral tribes, the land of assegai and shield, 
where no slave-trader has ever dared show his face, are suited 
for white occupation. Hold them we can and will, in spite of 
trekking Boer Republicans. But the fever-stricken swamps to 
the north, where the miserable natives flee from the Portuguese 
and the Arabs, are another-guess matter. The land is a hell 
upon earth. The late Dean Burgon, on the Rev. Horace Waller's 
return from these slave-preserves, asked him a very curious 
question. ‘ Did you ever,’ said he, ‘ happen to see any personal 
manifestation of Satan in those regions?’ But whether the Devil 
de there or not it is certain that malaria is ; and not quinine, nor 
itsen'c, nor Warburg's Drops will keep the white man’s life in the 
white man’s body when once he has stood over fresh-turned soil 
inthe tropics. On the other point—the atrocities to which the 
white adventurer in Central Africa is lending himself—we have 
some plain speaking. The works of Mr. Stanley and his fol- 
loWers are not as the doings of the Belgians or the Germans : 
but then our standard is higher. Livingstone died to achieve 
what our dealings with Tippoo Tib have half undone. Our 
character for strength and honesty is our sword and buckler 
in Africa ; and what we have known of success in the past has 
been builded on Livingstone’s reputation. Mr. Waller would 
have us deprive slavery of its legal status in Zanzibar. That is 
how we abolished it in India ; and the Arabs themselves, who 
know all about India through the Banyan traders, look for such 
an ending at our hands. Slavery was a wholesome enough 
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institution in the West Indies. In Africa it is a curse, and more- 
over it is more useful to our rivals than to ourselves. Where the 
right kind of Englishman is his master, the negro will surely 
work for pay. 
SARTOR INSARTUS 
Gentlemen. New York: The De Vinne Press. 

There are certain stupid books whose effect is to make the 
exasperated reader long to sit down and write satires or epi- 
grams in good, strong, indelicate Latin. As things are you can 
only laugh at them ; and fools do not understand wise laughter. 
Here is a solemn book called Gentlemen—(and labelled so in a 
manner irresistibly suggestive of certain public inscriptions)— 
in which laughter is very seriously treated. Imagine Swift’s 
Directions to Servants written in good faith, but in bad Eng- 
lish, by a genteel costermonger ; and you shall have some poor 
parallel to what seems the dream of a New York tailor with ‘a 
large assortment of goods on hand.’ 

One half indeed is concerned with instructions about dress, 
delivered with an enthusiasm and a wealth of detail which 
can only be professional ; for none save a master of the craft 
could talk thus amatoriously of ‘sack body-coats’ and ‘ cheviot 
pajamas’ and ‘half-hose supporters.’ He begins with an intro- 
duction rich in solemn dogma. ‘ This book, ‘ says he, ‘is but 
a guide for men who desire to dress.’ O touching verecundity ! 
O pathetic nakedness! You have visions of well-tattooed Mar- 
quesans, stricken with remorse for their airy raiment, wavering 
between ‘the Morning Promenade Dress’ and those ‘ flowered 
colored waistcoats’ which are ‘the culmination of grandeur in 
the dress of gentlemen.’ But none need despair of attaining 
to those heights ; for ‘with judgment and economy one can be 
something of a dresser.’ Our Turveydrop is something of a 
Platonist ; for with him ‘to dress’ means ‘to dress well.’ Here 
are counsels of perfection for all : an ill-dressed man is simply 
not dressed—is an abomination in the sight of gods and 
ninths-of-men. But ‘a gentleman’s manner is grace and ease 
personified. His conversation, knowledge itself.’ Moreover, 
if a gentleman you be, you will not sit in your shirt-sleeves— 
if that be the vulgar English for ‘removing the body-coat ’— 
in the presence of ladies, ‘no matter how ready they may be to 
approve of the act, unless it is their express and unanimous 
desire. Again, ‘on no account is the gentleman to partake 
of more than two cups of tea’; and ‘unless you can do it 
gracefully, you must never essay to ‘execute a dance or 
attempt to imitate stage performers.’ The injunction ‘Take 
care not to upset or run into ornaments or stub the toe against 
them’ appears to indicate that young America is terribly per- 
emptory and robust in its treatment of furniture. There seems 
a certain cruelty in the rule which forbids ‘a gentleman’ ever 
to ‘enter his sister’s luncheon-hall when the repast is in pro- 
gress’; but perhaps our author knows an American Clodius 
and fears for the rites of an American Bona Dea. Then, ‘ata 
dance’ the practical gentleman must ‘always take the inside 
‘repeatedly ask after 
her thirst,’ must ‘never allow her to approach the refreshment 
table,’ but must ‘bring the glass to her on your kerchief if 
there are no doilys.’ As for dancing, the fascinating reflec- 


arm of a lady while promenading,’ must 


tion that ‘any step between a Boston dip and a Philadelphia 
glide, if used as a sort of an imperceptible, sweeping dip, will 
appear to great advantage on the floor’ appears to cast a flood 
of light upon the mystic page of many a Bostonian novel. 
Out of doors, you may ‘ never carry a parcel of any kind,’ nor 
may you ever permit a lady ‘to carry your cane in the city,’ 
for the cane ‘goes as went the rapier, and thereon not even 
those bold bad females who practise the Divided Skirt have 
yet laid hands. It is also good to know that ‘a gentleman will 
find it convenient and comfortable to have his own fan’; that 
for winter evening dress ‘a Dress Shield’ is ‘ placed over the 
linen bosom while e# voufe’; and that ‘wearing a monocle 
is an English custom.’ Moreover, it is a rule of manners that 
‘ladies and gentlemen should not walk the streets after dark,’ 
which ‘ principle is universally approved of by society.’ So we 
should imagine—in New Orleans. 

Now for conversation; and here one excerpt will suffice : 
one of those pregnant passages which fill the mind with thought. 
‘At receptions, teas, dinners, dances, or any other entertain- 
ment, the topics should be select and the oral abilities ’ (‘) ‘ pre- 
pared to discuss them in a free and familiar way.’ You should 
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class them ‘ under the simple heads of Art, of Latest Artists, 
Receptions, Teas, etc., and especially Latest Novels, then also 
Plays and the criticisms, or Noted People of the day’ ; and ex- 
perience shows that ‘you will find any one of these sufficient 
for short conversation,’ even as it teaches that ‘ Literature and 
grave subjects would prove too extensive.’ Quite so: Art and 
Tea, Latest Novels and Noted People, Dramas and Drawing- 
rooms—these are topics of light and leading ; literature and 
grave subjects (¢.e. Harper's Magazine and the M‘kinley Tariff) 
are found to make too serious a call upon, the intellectuals. 
No doubt ‘there is safety in a swallow-tail’; but what is there 
in a Swallow-Tailor ? 


FROM JERUSALEM TO NIC-EA., 


The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church. By the late Epwin Hatcnu, D.D., Reader in 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford. The Hibbert Lectures, 1888. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 

At what a distance stands the Nicene Creed from the Sermon 
onthe Mount! Whoever would explain the contrast by saying 
that the one is a sermon and the other a creed is reminded 
by Dr. Hatch ‘that the question why an ethical sermon stood 
in the forefront of the teaching of Jesus Christ, and a meta- 
physical creed in the forefront of the Christianity of the fourth 
century, is a problem which claims investigation.’ And there- 
with he defines the main purport of these, the Hibbert Lectures 
of 1888. 

Philo-Judzus and the son of Mary were born about the 
same time; and as, in the former, Hebrew and Greek ideas met 
conspicuously, so, with more or less force, did Christian and 
Greek ideas meet in every convert to Christianity who had en- 
joyed Greek culture. Thus a philosophical Christianity, no 
less than a philosophical Judaism, was a natural product of the 
time: all the more natural that there was, in respect of the con- 
duct of life, a kinship between Christianity and Greek philo- 
sophy. Christian apologists claimed this kinship, and pagan 
opponents admitted it. Just as in the New Testament Paul, 
who had been so to speak at school and college, is seen 
battling with the unthinking followers of Jewish tradition, so 
through the subsequent centuries the Greek spirit—interrogat- 
ing, demanding definitions, drawing inferences, and construct- 
ing a system—is seen battling with the intellectually dull repre- 
sentatives of primitive Christianity. Eusebius reports a duel 
towards the end of the second century between Apelles, who 
followed the older Christian tradition, and Rhodon, who in- 
sisted upon knowing the how and the why even of fundamen- 
tals. Rhodon ridicules Apelles for saying that he did not know 
how there is one unbegotten God, but that nevertheless so he 
believed: ‘Then I laughed at him and denounced him for 
that, giving himself out to be a teacher, he did not know how 
to prove what he taught.’ Primitive Christians simply be- 
lieved : the Greeks added speculation. And the result was 
that, whilst some speculated themselves out of Christianity 
altogether, those who would not speculate at all, abiding by 
the inelaborated Christian tradition (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4), were de- 
tached from the main body as Ebionites or Nazarzans, the 
old orthodoxy thus becoming a new heresy. The supremacy 
of intellectualism over the moral and spiritual elements in 
primitive Christianity continues to the present hour: the 
acceptance of a metaphysical creed being everywhere more 
decisive of church-membership than trust in God and the effort 
to live a holy life. But that great movement away from 
dogma which is stirring the Protestant world means that the 
triumph of Greek subtlety within the Christian pale is nearing 
the end of its procession through the centuries. And to this 
movement Dr. Hatch supplies, what it greatly wants, intelli- 
gence. He does not challenge the correctness of the Nicene 
Creed ; but he does challenge the two assumptions on which 
its authority is based : the Greek postulate, that the same cer- 
tainty attaches to metaphysical as to physical ideas, and the 
ecclesiastical, that the voice of the majority is the voice of 
God. He reduces the conclusions of metaphysical theology 
to the level of personal convictions : pronouncing the belief 
that they are anything more to be the chief bequest of Greece 
to religious thought, and a damnosa hereditas. 
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The sacred writings were, of course, a factor in the specula. 
tions of which the Nicene Creed is the deposit ; and in their 
interpretation Dr. Hatch shows that Greek ideas again pre. 
vailed. Difficulties in the Old Testament were met precisely 
as the Greeks had met difficulties (including immoralities) i 
Homer, which was their bible: first by admitting a human 
element, and then by alleging allegory, with whose aid each 
interpreter found his own meaning underneath the letter. Ag 
Greek metaphysicians had read their philosophy into Homer, 
and Philo his into the Pentateuch, so Christian apologists read 
their theology not only into the Psalms and the Prophets but 
also into Homer, thus working allegory against both Jews and 
Greeks. And this kind of thing continued in full swing down 
to at least 1704, in which year G. Croese published at Dort a 
Latin treatise to prove that the name Homer is a Hebrew word, 
and that the //7ad and the Odyssey are Hebrew narratives—the 
former of the conquest of Canaan, the latter of the wanderings 
of the children of Israel. Allegorical interpretation was con. 
venient for the Gnostics, who first applied it to the New Testa. 
ment ; and, for the purpose of edification, it lingers still in the 
Christian pulpit. But the modern spirit has cast it out of 
serious exegesis, for it holds the literal, grammatical, and his. 
torical sense to be the sense of the Bible, as of any other book, 
Greek ethics also triumphed over those of primitive Chris. 
tianity. Only so long as Christians remained a peculiar people, 
existing in small and widely scattered groups, did they really 
endeavour to act upon the precept, ‘ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ In proportion as the average members of the Churches 
came to be the average citizens of the Empire also, so did they 
become impregnated with the dominant ethical ideas ; and at 
length, without consciously letting go the ethics of the Sermon 
on the Mount, they acquiesced in a system of personal rights 
elaborated by Stoical jurists at the Imperial Court and embodied 
in Roman law. The ethical transmutation became, and re- 
mains, complete : so that, to use the words of Dr. Hatch, ‘the 
modern question is not so much whether the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount are practicable, as whether, if practi- 
cable, they would be desirable.’ But Socialists are not reverting 
to the ethics of primitive Christianity. These direct a man to 
better his neighbour at his own expense ; those would better 
themselves at the expense of their neighbour. 

The Hibbert Trustees have been fortunate in the editor of 
these lectures, whose task included the Herculean labour of 
reconstituting the last four out of scattered notes. There is a 
copious synopsis of contents, with a fairly good index. The 
whole book, including the chapter on the influence of the 
Greek mysteries on Christian usages, is a demonstration that 
the Christianity of to-day has been evolved by a natural and 
traceable process out of primitive Christianity. No Church, 
no doctrine, is assailed ; but the foundations of all Christian 
Churches and doctrines are reported on fairly and thoroughly, 
and with an urbanity of expression that comes of appreciative 
respect for all. 


A RIDE TO INDIA 


A Ride to India, across Persia and Baluchistan. By HARR\ 
bE WIND?, F.R.G.S. London: Chapman. 


The Czar is wont to put himself to extraordinary pains in 
opening roads through Inner Asia in the direction of India, 
and then in clapping on them lock and bar. And all the while 
the more he multiplies gates and guards the more firmly are 
outsiders persuaded that the secrets of his Eastern policy are 
to be sought in that direction, and the more eager do adven- 
turous spirits prove to find a front or back way of entrance. 
Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff is his doorkeeper in the Caucasus, 
and without his leave none passes by way of Tiflis. Beyond 
that ‘city of contrasts, where you rub shoulders on one side 
with a ragged Tartar shepherd and on the other with a full- 
blown Russian general, and emerge from the rear door of a 
casino lighted by electric light into the indescribable filth of 
Oriental slums, Western civilisation does not come to an end. 
There are railway lines, on which, if the speed be slow, all 
British experience is left miserably in the rear with regard to 
the comfort and sustenance of the traveller. Steamers, t00, 
there are to waft you over the salt waters of the Caspian ; and 
even if the weather be squally, the company drunken and dirty, 
and the smell of crude petroleum all-pervading, the voyage may 
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come to be looked back upon longingly by him who has 
afterwards to sojourn in Turcoman tents or Persian khans. 
Then, beyond the Caspian is another railway, over which the 
modern explorer of inner Tartary can take his ticket to Merv 
or Bokhara or Samarcand, or whatever spot he may select as 
the starting-point of a ride to India. That is, if he be lucky 
enough to win leave from Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff. 

Mr. de Windt had not the good fortune to fare by these 
enchanted ways any further than Baku. Russian roads and 
railways in Central. Asia are only for the use of Russians and 
the friends of Russians: Englishmen, unless by exceptional 
favour and under exceptional precautions, have less opportu- 
nity of penetrating these regions and seeing what is toward on 
the road to India than when they were trackless wildernesses, 
the spoil of kidnapping cut-throats. The Prince-Governor of 
the Caucasus hinted to our traveller that Persia is ‘ replete with 
interest’; and at Tiflis, and thence onward to the Pacific at 
Vladivostock, such hints are commands. Mr. de Windt had 
to stifle his curiosity to examine the improvements at Merv, 
which, according to his Russian servant, has become since the 
annexation ‘a kind of inferior Port Said, a refuge for the scum, 
male and female, of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, with 
drumenness and debauchery reigning paramount.’ To another 
amd more fortunate traveller 1s reserved the exploit of riding 
from Lbokhara to Peshawur by way of Balkh and Kabul. Fate 
turned the feet of this one in the depth of winter across the 
snow-blocked passes and parched deserts of Persia, so that 
now we can look with him at the tinsel civilisation of Teheran, 
at Ispahan with her acres of crumbling walls and shady water- 
tanks, at all that remains of Persepolis and Shiraz. Many 
have followed his route and described the places and the 
customs he saw. But besides that he is a cheerful companion, 
with a hand for picturesque description and lively narrative, 
and that he traversed the series of rocky ruts and stretches 
of sand that in Persia are called roads at a period of the year 
when natives and visitors avoid the highway as they would the 
path to the Pit, it should be remembered that the kingdom of 
the Shah is changing from year to year and from month to 
month. It is steadily sliding down, down towards the jaws 
which Russia gapes to take it in. Naturally, the process of 
outward Russification and internal decay can be studied most 
plainly in the northern provinces of Iran. But not until the 
very border of the Persian Gulf is reached do signs of this 
political and commercial domination and the thin veneering of 
Russo-French civilisation give way to signs that the sphere of 
Anglo-Indian influence, trade, and customs has been reached. 
At Bushire you touch the marches of a land of tiffins, pegs, and 
cheroots. 

One interesting piece of counsel: you should get your route- 
maps, not only for Persia but also for Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan, in Tiflis. Mr. de Windt found the Russian charts of 
the Indian border far better and more accurate than anything 
to be got in England. ‘The most insignificant hamlets and 
unimportant camel-tracks and wells,’ he says, ‘were set down 
with extraordinary precision, especially those in the districts 
around Kelat.’ This fact is highly significant—and extremely 
discreditable to England and English map-makers. Mr. de 
Windt found his way to the capital of the Khan of Kelat by 
landing at Sommiani, some thirty miles short of the Indian 
frontier at Karachi, and pursuing the route up-country by 
camel through a region which is still in great measure unex- 
plored. It took him through the head village of the Jam of 
Lus Beila, and cast him into the company of certain ugly 
travelling companions and strange bed-fellows ere it brought 
him to the foot of the rock on which Khudadad Khan holds 
his state and works his truculent will by the aid of Indian 
rupees. So far as concerns its own attractions to tourist, 
sportsman, or speculator, Baluchistan might remain unex- 
plored until the end of time. Ninety-nine hundredths of its 
surface is desert ; and it can boast no running stream. What 
the maps denote as villages are commonly stretches of rather 
cultivable land—covering, perhaps, some fifty or a hundred 
square miles—thin-sprinkled with huts and crops. Your 
Baluchi isa striking but alarming figure. At a little distance 
he looks like a wandering mass of dirty rags, surmounted by 
ahooked nose, dark piercing eyes, long elf-locks, and a huge 
white turban, with a girdle stuck with a bright, sharp tulwar. 
But as arule he is better than his looks. Khudadad Khan is 
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probably an exception to this rule, howbeit his face is unpre- 
possessing enough. The secrets of his palace will not bear 
telling. He pockets his Indian pension, but he is exceedingly 
curious about Russia and her movements, and, in Mr. de 
Windt’s belief, there is intercourse between Kelat and Samar- 
cand or Tiflis. The Khan is for sale to the highest bidder. He 
will be our faithful ally only so long as we make it worth his 
while and keep a stern eye on him, but nothing would please 
him and his merry men better than a hand in the loot of India. 
He is but one of the interesting personages encountered in Mr. 
de Windt’s ride from Tiflis to Quetta. 


THEOLOGY 


Cambridge Sermons (London: Macmillan) is another of the 
posthumous volumes which we owe to the trustees of ‘ The 
Lightfoot Fund.’ These gentlemen are heartily to be con- 
gratulated on the promptitude with which they have availed 
themselves of the provisions of the late Bishop of Durham’s 
deed of settlement, and the sound judgment they have exer- 
cised in selecting from his writings. Through their good offices 
we can say of him emphatically : ‘ He being dead, yet speaketh’; 
for out of the grave the Bishop has addressed a wider audi- 
ence than ever listened to his living voice. One is struck, in 
reading these sermons, with the freshness with which such 
genius and scholarship as his can invest well-worn subjects 
and oft-expounded texts. Here are sermons on passages great 
modern preachers have already made their theme, yet Bishop 
Lightfoot throws on them perfectly new lights and draws from 
them lessons before untaught. We may take as examples 
the sermon on ‘ The Conqueror from Edom,’ where he tteads 
ground already traversed by the great American preacher 
Mr. Phillips Brooke in one of his most striking orations ; 
and that on the ‘Two Sowings and Two Harvests,’ where 
he has been preceded by Robertson of Brighton, who left little 
to be said about any text he expounded; but in both cases 
he suggests some pregnant thoughts which had occurred to 
neither of his predecessors. In the sermon on ‘The Wrath 
of the Lamb’ he does much to dissipate the feeble senti- 
mentality so often associated with that title of the Saviour. 
‘It is not,’ he says, ‘the wrath of the lion, but the wrath of the 
lamb which is so terrible in the seer’s vision.’ Again: ‘It is 
not physical agony, if we read the interpretation aright, it is 
the beauty of holiness, it is the splendour of purity, it is the 
majesty of truth, it is the tenderness of love, which shall be 
the chief instruments of retribution.’ The volume, no less 
than those which have gone before it, deepens our impression 
of the immense loss rational religion and enlightened orthodoxy 
sustained in the withdrawal from the ranks of living teachers 
of one we do not hesitate to call the greatest Anglican prelate 
in the nineteenth century. 

The fresh and excellent sermons in Stones from the Quarry 
London: Macmillan), by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, are 
proof how daringly you shall preach and yet be held ortho- 
dox. Mr. Vaughan is a master of the art of saying what 
he likes without leaving anybody a weapon wherewith to 
break his pate ecclesiastic. Heretics put their heresies so 
bluntly in the old days that a country carter could have con- 
victed them; but we have learned something of the art of 
subterfuge in these Gladstonian later years, and Athanasius 
can barely get to grips with Arius, let alone throw him. 
Mr. Vaughan preaches excellent, suggestive sermons ; but if 
he does not likewise preach Pantheism he preaches nothing. 
According to him, not only does spirit pervade all matter : 
matter is itself self-conscious. The gravitating stone ‘ £zows it 
is attracted ; and its movement is the result of that conscious- 
ness. With regard to chemical affinity, he pleads that atoms 
‘must have a degree of consciousness to evfer into union, to 
rematx in union, and also to allow them to be atsunited chemi- 
cally.’ He seems to regard God as the framework of universal 
consciousness in which these single centres of consciousness 
are set: indeed at one point he comes dangerously near the 
identification of God with ether: so near that a sentence is 
found necessary—* Yet we do not say that ether is God or that 
God is ether’—which in its wording, though not otherwise, 
almost looks as if it had been clipped from a modernised Creed 
of St. Athanasius. Now, all this doctrine sounds to the unso- 
phisticated understanding very like a not too modest Pantheism; 
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and Pantheism is but the poetry of that the prose of which 
is unbelief. Still, when a man says all this under the text 
‘The worlds were framed by the word of God,’ and when he 
ends with a pious doxology, what can the poor critic do but 
dub him orthodox and gulp his doubts about it down? 

The Rev. M. G. Glazebrook has now issued the junior course 
of his Lessons from the Old Testament (London: Percival), 
The period embraced—from the creation to Nehemiah—is the 
same as that included in the two volumes of the senior course. 
The object is identical: ‘to give a complete history in the 
words of the bible itself, and within practicable compass.’ 
Much has of necessity been omitted, and there may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to this and minor details of the work. 
Like the senior course, it is on the whole very carefully and 
excellently done. Its use may be cordially commended. 
The little volume entitled Some Aspects of Sin (Percival) is 
a memorial of its late author, Mr. Aubrey L. Moore, hono- 
rary canon of Christ Church. It consists of three courses of 
Lent sermons, preached in the cathedrals of St. Paul and of 
Lincoln, and in the chapel of Keble College. Without claim 
to literary force or finish, these discourses are instinct with 
the devout and cultured persuasiveness characteristic of the 
best Church of England preaching. There is no attempt to 
deal with modern speculation or to be scientific or contro- 
versial. They are meant for the edification of the faithful, 
and for this they are admirably fitted; but they are there- 
fore outwith the sphere of ordinary criticism. We deeply 
sympathise with the author’s vigorous denunciation of moral 
flabbiness. He holds—and rightly—the plastic conscience in 
derision. ‘Let the decisions of your conscience be final and 
irreversible. Never look to others for your standard when you 
know already what is right.’ If, for example, your ally, with 
whom you have joined hands, turn out a scoundrel, do not 
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